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WORLD WEEK 


Nations. 


With HISTORICAL BACKGROUND sufficient to place 
todays events in a perspective true to classroom standards 


of objectivity and accuracy. 


Plus Special material, each issue, on civics, citizenship, and the Ameri- 


can system of democracy. 


Included in your special TEACHER 
EDITION desk copy, which is free. 
(See page 5-T this issue.) 


The Citizenship Quiz, so arranged that 
it can easily be removed from the 
magazine without loss of any other 
text. See this issue, pages 11 and 12. 
Teachers may obtain an _ attractive 
bronze achievement key to be awarded 
at the end of the semester to the pupil 
having the highest CQ score. No charge 
for this key. 


Issued separately at no extra charge. 
One set of tests for each pupil sub- 
scriber in January and May. 


In the weekly Teacher Edition con- 
tents of coming issues are announced. 
See the opposite page for this term’s 
plans. 


is your key to pupil understanding of the world to. 
day — an understanding of the world at work through the 
approaches of geography, people, government, the United 





With the October 20th issue of WORLD 
WEEK, each pupil will receive—as a 
special supplement—a 40-page hand- 
book, The United Nations at Work. 
This authoritative manual on the or- 
ganization, work, and personnel of the 
United Nations is priced at 35 cents 
per copy to non-subscribers. It is free 
with every subscription to World 
Week. 


For classroom display, a full-colored 
poster—size 22 x 28—showing the flags 
of the members of the United Na- 
tions. This poster is sent free to every 
teacher who places a group subscrip- 
tion to World Week. 


World Week is expertly written by a staff trained in the 
use of simple expression through restricted vocabulary, 
rigid sentence control, and generous use of graphic material. 
Words not commonly found in the vocabulary of high school 
students will occasionally appear, and be defined in the 


“Starred Words” (see page 12). 
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Here is a sampling of the hundreds 
of spontaneous and unsolicited testi- 
monials received by the editors of 
World Week from teachers in all sec- 
tions of the country. Their names and 
school affiliations are available on 


What 
leachers 


3-T 


“It has worked amazing wonders 
with my class.” 
—Estill, $. Car., teacher 





request. 


“The material is just right for geogra- 
phy, history, and problems of democracy 
classes.” 


—Mulberry, Fla., teacher 


“The articles on current problems are 
excellent.” —New York City teacher 


“I think the magazine is the best I 
have seen for the purpose for which it 
is recommended.” —Salem, Va., teacher 


“Your magazine was never better.” 
—Manchester, Conn., teacher 


“My students and I both thought 
World Week was fine. They enjoyed 
it thoroughly and would beg me to 
let them have their copies as soon as 
they came instead of waiting to take 
them up in class. They are helpful, 
educational, and right up to the min- 
ute on world affairs.” 

—Covington, Va., teacher 


“Well rounded.” 
—Richmond, Calif., teacher 


World Week's Editorial Program 


World History and Current Problems 


The spotlight of events shifts from one part of the 
world to another. World Week, following the swing of 
the spotlight, will focus on regions in the news, reveal- 
ing the significant trends of history as they bear on to- 
day’s events. Because newsworthiness is the major fac- 
tor in our selection of topics, it is impossible to an- 
nounce our program in detail for the entire year. We 
will, however, list the program for four weeks in ad- 
vance, to give teachers time for correlating other ma- 
terials for classroom use. 

National and international subjects to be treated in 
the first four issues follow: 


This issue—“Backstage at the Drama of Pales- 
tine.” 

September 22—The Marshall Plan. 

September 29—Great Britain and the Empire. 

October 6—World Trade and the ITO. 


Other topics planned for issues beyond Oc- 
tober 6: 


UNESCO 
PAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Map Study 


Special attention will be paid to map-reading and 
map-interpretation skills. Questions calling into play 
simple geographical skills will accompany maps used 
with the Know Your World series. Special articles on 
what to look for in maps will supplement this material. 

Many maps of all types of projections will also ap- 
pear with other articles in World Week. 


Geography 
Know Your World (geography of nations) 


Political turmoil is often found rooted in problems of 
geography. Questions of location, resources, population, 
and way of life are vital to understanding the causes of 
conflict. World Week’s Know Your World series will 
treat important areas of the world in terms of their 
geography. 


INDIA, the first in this series, will appear on Septem- 
ber 22. The country, people, and resources of Pakistan 
and the Dominion of India will be compared, and a 
map will show the latest information on the new boun- 
daries of Pakistan and India. 

Other areas to be treated from the geographical point 
of view include: 





ITALY 
THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE IN ACTION MANCHURIA SOVIET ASIA 
INDONESIA THE FORMER ITALIAN THE FRENCH UNION 
DISPLACED PERSONS COLONIES PARAGUAY 
JAPAN SUDAN TRUSTEESHIP AREAS 
CANADA BURMA 

Bio naan" ude Rie PPA" 9, WORE: conttet eerrigne"1G4t, yr enclencomerniog “SintiM NOE races ter"trc te more coasts os, 3 


at 
a 2 issues) 50c a semester each (16 issues) 
mts each. Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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The World at Work 


(Economie Geography) 


Alternating with the Know Your World series, World 
Week will present articles telling the story of important 
world products and economic activities. The sources 
of the product, its historical development and modern 
uses, how men gather it and prepare it for market, 
and its influence on international relations will be 
covered in each article. 

Whenever possible the world products articles will 
be coordinated with the week’s article on national and 
international affairs. In this week’s issue, for example, 
the story of OIL (page 8) supplements the story of Pal- 
estine and the Middle East. In the October 6th issue, 
WOOL is a natural choice to appear with the article on 
the International Trade Organization. 

Other subjects which will be covered include: 
CORN, EDIBLE OILS, RUBBER, COPPER, FERTIL- 
IZER, ATOMIC ENERGY. 


Civics and Citizenship 
World Week's civics editor, Marion Secunda, has 
just returned from a nation-wide tour in preparation 
for a series of articles on community problems. Her 
findings, presented each week, will provide up-to-the- 
minute material on “civics in action.” There are lessons 
for Yourtown in the ways these representative com- 
munities deal with typical problems of modern govern- 
ment and living on the community level. 
The series for the first semester follows: 
Sept. 15 —- TARRYTOWN, N. Y.: What elements make 
a typical community? 
Sept. 22 — MADISON, WIS.: A youth council works for 
a better home town. 
Sept. 29 —YOUISVILLE, KY.: The Courier-Journal — 
How a newspaper helps build a community. 
6 — LOGAN, UTAH: A town with an outstanding 
safety record. 
13 — DALLAS, TEXAS: Texans have fun in neigh- 
borhood community centers. 
20 —- MIDDLETOWN, OHIO: A small town with 
a world outlook. 
27 —GRANGER, IOWA: Mining and industrial 
workers with “one foot in the soil.” 
8—LONG BEACH, CAL.: Progressive outlook 
plus enough money equals a good school 
system. 
Nov. 10—DETROIT, MICH.: Health education pays 
dividends. 
Nov. 17 —BLOOMFIELD, N. J.: A city library system. 
NO ISSUE NOV. 24— THANKSGIVING VACATION 
Dec. 1— MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: How mayor-coun- 
cil government works. 
8 —NEW ORLEANS, LA.: How the commission 
form of government works 
Dec. 15 — CAMBRIDGE, MASS.: How city manager 
government and proportional representation 
work. 
NO ISSUE UNTIL AFTER CHRISTMAS VACATION 
Jan. 5—DENVER, COLO.: Art classes for every- 
body. 
Jan. 12—CLINTON, TENN.: How a state cooperates 
in community planning. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 19— PHILADELPHIA, PA.: Meeting the juvenily 


delinquency problem in a big city. 
Among articles for the second semester will } 


., 


Omaha, Neb. —recreation; Roanoke, Va.— municipal 


airport; Chicago, Ill. — race relations; Phoenix, Arize 
— Chamber of Commerce; Yellow Springs, Ohio —eg 


nomics of a small community; University of Virgini 


Extension Division’s work in its rural area. 





THIS is the TEACHER EDITION of 
WORLD WEEK. The edition which the 
students receive begins immediately 
after page 4-T. Each week the teacher 
receives the Teacher Edition, 
contains all the pages of the student 
edition plus the pages containing the 
lesson plan and other material of 
value to the teacher 


which 


All Out for Democracy 


In these critical times, with democracy and freeda 
being challenged by the subversive forces of comm 
nism and facism, the classroom teacher is called upon 
do all that is possible to develop in young people a 
for democracy and to put them on guard against the 
who would undermine our form of government. This 
no time to indulge in indecision. We must have a pa 
tive program of devotion to the democratic system 
its best, and of realistic knowledge of its opponents. 

World Week offers you such a program, starting 
this issue (pages 14, 15, under the title ALL OUT F@ 
DEMOCRACY) and continuing in each weekly iss 
throughout the school year. 

This program has been worked out by a committ 
of foremost educators including: Dr. John W. Stud 
baker (chairman), U. S$. Commissioner of Educatid 
Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schoo 
Philadelphia; Dr. Henry Steele Commager, Profess 
of History, Columbia University; and Dr. Stanley 
Dimond, Director of Social Studies, Detroit Publ 
Schools. 


Adding Up the News 


In each issue, a weekly review of the news ¥ 
keep the reader posted on significant developments 
national and international affairs. Sufficient backgroul 
material will be included to make the news of the ¢ 
meaningful to the high school student. “Adding Up & 
News” will appear beginning with the issue of 54 
tember 22. In this week’s issue it is replaced by. 
Happened This Summer,” which gives a bird's-eye 
of the major trends of current history during the pa 
summer. See pages 16 and 17. 

United Nations News, written by Irving Talmagg 
our accredited correspondent to the U. N., will a 
weekly. See page 12 of this issue. 
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Coke = Coca-Cola 
‘Coca-Cola’ and it abbreviati 
the registered trade-marks 


the product of The Coca- 


Listen to The Pause That Refreshes On The Air 
with Percy Faith and the Coca-Cola Orchestra 
Sundays 6:30 P.M. EDT Columbia Network 


COPYRIGHT 1947, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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_ Back in High School . 


HE kid was sounding off for the benefit of the girl friend. (He 
was 13, going on 14, and through with Junior High. If he didn’t 
— leg by Labor Day, he’d be behind that iron curtain of Senior 

igh. a 

“Yon know,” he remarked profoundly, confident of a sympathetic 
audience, “I’m not so sure I’m going to school this fall. If I’m going 
to make the Dodgers. I know enough already. What good is all that 
geometry an’ history stuff going to do me? It won't improve my 
batting average. An’ I cert’nly don’t need any ole English teacher 
to tell me how to snag a fly ball.” 

“You're so right, Ronny,” she sighed. “I don’t think it’s going to 
get me to Hollywood any faster, either.” a 

Pop and Mom grinned a private grin at each other in the next © 
room. They weren’t supposed to be eavesdropping. But by long 
experience they knew that these youthful rebellions would peter © 
out. Time marches on, and come September, Ronny would be safely % 
ensconced on the next rung of the scholastic ladder. - Fe 

Of course you're past that particular hurdle. (Or are you? Maybe a 
we're taking a lot for granted.) But anyway, we assume that if @ 
you're reading this, you're one of the six~million who are in high . 
school with an eye to the future. Perhaps you're already a junior, or” 
senior. You think you're going to college, or get some special train- ~*~ 
ing for a real job—not a blind alley. You didn’t jump the gun the © 
minute you could get your working papers. 4 

So you're a student in the Great American “people’s university.” ™ 
You're on your way to being an “educated” man or woman. What 
does that mean to you—and why? s 

The president of Columbia University put this challenge to his ~~ 
entering class: “Any young man or woman who enrolls in a college 
or university, by that very act agrees to develop his faculties, to 
think independently, to form his own judgments, to gain a sense 
of values. Unless he does, going to college is a mockery.” 

No, college isn’t high school. But it’s just another stage in the 
same process. When you're in high school, it’s time to put away ._ 
childish things. Something new has been added. You have in 
head the makings of an exquisite precision too] that will stay 
you all your life. You have in your body the bursting vitality with- 
out which vour life will be nothing but drab existence. Your heart — 
beats with joy, wonder, friendship, and generosity. What are you a 
going to do with your head, your body, your heart? “ 

High school] is where you'll find out. Here you will learn to use ; 
your mind, to understand that effect follows cause, to put your snap 
opinions and prejudices under the microscope, and see hdw a 
stack up against facts. Here you will brush elbows with a thousand 
kinds of people, and learn what it takes to live and work with other © 
human beings. Here you will find out what the heroes of civilizatic 
have achieved. Here you can start to be one yourself, 

Happy landings! 


- 


FRONT COVER MAP, by Eva Mizerek, 
World Week's staff cartographer, shows 
one of the major problem areas of the 
world. For a clear understanding of the . 





Genius, Junior Grade 


Busy inventing all through vacation. But will he have spare time 
now that school’s in? Sure! His Royal Portable will make extra 
time, yet allow him to do his homework quickly and neatly. 
School tests reveal that students who type get higher marks, do 
better work in /ess time! 


Cash-and-Carry 


During vacation, made lots of “‘long green” in short order with 
her Royal Portable. Intends to do same right through school. 
Not only will she whiz through her own work, she’ll also type 
motes, themes, reports for others for a fee! Royal Portable is 
{perfect training for using an office typewriter, too! 


Longhander 


Not many dates for this Miss, now that she’s back at school. She 
does her work by longhand . . . and that takes time! With a 
Royal, she’d save tedious work, get through sooner, thanks to 
such Royal features as “Magic” Margin, ““Touch Control,” and 
fully standard Finger-Flow Keyboard. 


Well, the summer picnic is over now. Gotta go back to the grind. 
But—don’t go without a Royal Portable to give you a hand! 
March Mom or Pop down to your nearest Royal Portable | 
dealer’s for a demonstration. Remember, Royal is the standard 
typewriter in portable size! 


ROYAL 


PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, 
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SMITH the world watching anxiously, 
the next act in a 3,000-year-old 
Mitama opens at Lake Success, New 

Mork, September 16. 
» This drama — the story of Palestine — 
iss reached a moment of fearful sus- 
lense. Bombs burst and machine guns 
Mitle in Palestine, where a group of 
ish “terrorists” are trying to drive 
mit British troops. Meanwhile, Arabs 
Mareaten a “holy war” to drive out the 


| Can the United Nations write a happy 
mding to this tragic tale? All sum- 
Mer a U. N. committee has studied the 
Palestine problem. The U. N. General 
embly, meeting September 16 at 
ake Success, will hear this committee’s 
port. Then the Assembly will try to 
end a solution that Britons, 
, and Arabs will accept. 
| In order to understand the news you 
Mil soon be reading about the U.N. 
Ma Palestine, you must understand the 
g and tangled history of that ancient 
mnd. Let’s go “backstage” at the Pales- 
§ drama. 
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| Tiny Palestine (no bigger than Ver- 

font) is only a part of the setting. For 

stine and its history are part of the 

of the Middle East —that re- 

h where Asia, Africa, and Europe 

ii. The cover map on this issue shows 
the heart of this region. 

*he Jewish section of Palestine is an 

mG set in a sea of Arab-speaking peo- 


E> cat 
No 


From ‘‘A Palestine Picture Book,’’ by Jakob Rosner, published 


ples who believe in the Moslem religion. 
Bordering the Middle East on the north 
are Russia and the Russian-dominated 
Balkans. 


Tragedy hangs over Palestine today. 
But the world remembers that the drama 
has had its scenes of glory. Migrations 
and invasions that paved the way for 
history’s first great empire crisscrossed 
the Middle East. Egypt, Babylon, As- 
syria, and Persia built their civilizations 
here. 

The Middle East, giving birth to 
three of the great religions of mankind, 
changed the history of both the West 
and the East. Palestine was the cross- 
roads of the three religions: Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam. 

Part of the tragedy of Palestine lies 
in the rivalry of its three religions — a 
rivalry that led to the Crusades, helped 
bring on the Crimean War, and now 
adds bitterness to the quarrel between 
Arab and Jew in the Holy Land. 


Palestine’s problem is far from simple. 
Have you ever seen swift currents rush- 
ing together in a river, kicking up Waves 
and swirls that spin small boats out of 


by Schocken Books Inc., N. ¥. 


control? Fierce currents are bém 
in Palestine, too. 

Here are some of these currents of 
conflict: 

The Jews’ desire for a Jewish nation 
— Arab fears of losing their lands in Pal- 
estine — religious differences between 
Jew and Arab — efforts of the Arab 
League to unify Arab peoples of the 
Middie East — ambitions of Arab states 
to take a larger role in world affairs — 
ideas of democracy -beginning to fer- 
ment among the peoples in these semi- 
feudal countries —the vast oil riches 
of the Middle East (see page 8) — Bri- 
tain’s need for bases to protect her “life- 
line of empire” — Russia’s moves, for oil 
in Iran and for control of the Darda- 
nelles — the United States and its “Tru- 
man Doctrine,” aimed at keeping com- 
munism out of the Middle East — the 


problem of what to do with Jewish dis- *® 


placed persons driven out by the Nazis 
and unwilling to return to their old 
homes in Europe. 

Politics, religion, economic * 
even the “East-West split,” thus form 
part of the pattern of conflict. 





THE CAST 


In the order of their appearance 


Enter the, Jews. More than 3,000 
s ago, a Hebrew tribe left its no- 
madic life inithe Arabian desert, made 
its way to the “Promised Land” of Pal- 
estine, and brought forth its great and 
original idea of worshiping a single god. 
The Romans drove many Jews into exile 
in the first century A.D. 

Many Jews sought refuge in Europe. 
Often they were unwelcome guests. 
Somehow they survived massacres. po- 
groms*, and new exiles. Through all 
their trials thev clune to their religion. 
with its traditions of Palestine as the 
“Promised Land.” 

In 1896 a Viennese Jew, Theodor 
Herzl, founded Zionism. Let the Tews 
“go home” to Palestine. he urged. Dur- 
ing World War I a Jewish scientist, 
Chaim Weizmann. was doing valuable 
research for the British. He urged the 
British government to aid Zionism. The 
result was the Balfour Declaration of 
1917. Britain. according to this Dec- 
laration, looks favorably upon “the es- 
tablishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Tewish people.” At that 
time Turkey stil! held most of Palestine. 

The war ended. Beaten Turkev. ally 
of Germany. was carved up bv the AI- 
lies. Britain took control of Palestine. 
About 400.090 Tews had Sacked to Pal- 
estine by 1929 Then. following trou- 
ble between Arahs and Tews. the British 
limited Tewish immigration. 

Today thonsands of Europe’s Jews, 
uprooted bv the war, are striving in des- 
peration to “on home to Palestine.” Only 
1.500 a month mav enter legallv. under 
British rules. Many thousands. however, 
have entered illegally. The British have 
stopped and turned back thousands 
more. Many are in concentration camps 
on the island of Cvprus. 

Zionist Jews demand freedom of im- 
migration to Palestine and an indenend- 
ent Tewish nation in Palestine. Some are 
so bitter that thev are fighting the Brit- 
ish be: wndoreroend terror methods. 

Enter the Arabs. In the seventh cen- 
turv A.D. a creat nronhet Mohammed, 
arose in Arabia. He led the Arshs on a 
crusade that eventually spread their re- 
ligion, Islam, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Arabs settled in Palestine. where 
they ovtnumb-r the Jews today by 
nearly two to one. 

Later the Arab world fell under the 
tule of the Turks. who were originally 
a group of warlike tribes living in the 
heart of Asia. After Turkey’s defeat 
in World War I. the Arabs began to 
build nations of their own. At first Bri- 
tain and France controlled most of 
these new countries. But the Arabs dis- 


*® Means word is defined on page 12. 


United Jewish Appeal 
Zionist flag waves over young Jews 
who survived concentration camps. 


liked this foreign rule. Unrest grew until 
Britain and France tired of the struggle. 
Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Trans- 
Jordan, won increasing  self-govern- 
ment and finally independence. 

These nations and the neighboring 
Arab countries felt a bond of unity in 
their Moslem religion and Arabic lan- 
guage and culture. Besides, their lead- 
ers believed that “in union there is 
strength.” So, in 1945, seven of them 
formed a loose union, called the Arab 
League. It supports Arab leaders in 
Palestine in their efforts to block Jewish 
immigration and a Jewish state. 

Enter the British. In the 17th century, 
Britain began to build an empire in 
India and the Far East. Ships to de- 
fend the empire, and to carry its goods, 
had to travel clear around Africa. The 
Suez Canal, opened in 1869 between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea, short- 
ened this distance by 4,000 miles. The 
Canal company was a private business, 
owned by its stockholders. In 1875 the 
British government managed to buy 
enough of the stock to control the com- 
pany. Seven years later Britain occu- 
pied Egypt, through which the canal 
runs. The shipping route through the 
Mediterranean and the Suez Canal to 
the Far East became so vital to Britain 
that it was called Britain’s “lifeline of 
empire.” 

After Turkey’s defeat in World War 
I, the “lifeline” seemed safer than ever. 
For Britain got control of Palestine, 
Iraq, and Trans-Jordan, on the east side 
of the “lifeline.” Some of the main- 
land routes from the Mediterranean to 
the Far East also run across these coun- 
tries. In Iraq, too, wells began to spout 
a black flood of oil—so necessary to 
the British navy. 

Britain did not own these Middle 


i; 


Eastern regions. Britain held them 1 
mandate.* 

To avoid trouble with the 
Arabs, Britain finally granted Iraq 
Trans-Jordan their freedom. Britain 
yielded to Arab demands to limit im 
gration into Palestine. But this po 
stirred up a hornet’s nest of opposit 
among the Jews. The British propo 
several schemes to settle the troub 


None of the proposals pleased either 


Jews or Arabs. 


Early this year the British gave y : 
and asked the U.N. for advice on what 


to do. But the British — for whom F 
estine is still an outlet for oil and a 
outpost to guard Suez — have not pro 


ised to carry out U.N.’s recommenda 


tions. 

Enter the Americans. Until a 
years ago most Americans knew little 
about the Middle East. After Wo 
War II broke out, we learned — fa 
Our troops moved in to bring suppl 
to Russia and to British troops in Africa 

The war is over. But the United 
States is not pulling out of the 


dle East. American companies control 
vast oil fields there, and our Gover 


ment looks upon these concessions as if 
portant to our national defense. 
Zionist campaign has stirred up gredl 
interest among Americans. We are send 
ing $400,000,000 worth of aid to Greens 
and Turkey, on the northern edge 
of the Middle East. Beyond Greece ai 
Turkey are communist Russia and her 
allies in the Balkans. The State Depart 
ment hopes that our aid will save Greees 


and Turkey from communist control 


and thus bar the way to the spread of 
communism into the Middle East. — 
Enter the Russians. In the time of the 
Czars, Russia began to dream of an out 
let to the Mediterranean for its navy 
locked in the Black Sea. The Black Sea 
outlet runs through Turkish territory 
and is guarded by the great Turkish 
city of Istanbul. In the 19th centum 
Turkey and Western Europe teamed 
to keep Russia back from Istanbul. 
Postwar Turkey has fortified the 
Dardanelles, the western part of ff 
Black Sea outlet. Soviet Russia, 2M 
Czarist Russia, dislikes being bottled 
in the Black Sea. The Soviets have aské 
Turkey to give Russia part control 
the Dardanelles. Turkey has refuset 
American aid may make Turkey strom 
enough to keep on refusing. : 
On the northeast edge of the Midd 
East, Russia is seeking a share in [ral 
oil fields. a 
Fear of communist pressure ad@s} 
today’s trouble in the Middle 
Enter the U. N. At Britain’s requ 
the U. N. agreed to see what could 
done about Palestine. Can U. N. @ 
eace to the Holy Land, storm 
y so many conflicting currents? ~ 
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6 resti¢ The Library of Congress does Con- 


Traq @ : 
call ess homework. Its most important 
mit immune the Legislative Reference Service, 


gs up facts and figures that Senators 
ind Representatives need for speeches, 
ports, and committee investigations. 

| Many other activities go on among 
He 400 miles of bookshelves in the 
library. The Music Division has made 
Records of 30,000 American folk songs. 
Staff workers catalogue all newly-pub- 
shed books. There is a public reading 


his pou cy. 
Opposition: 
proposed 
e trouble 


sed eithe 


gave up, 
e On what 


vhom Paka © too 
il oom, , 
oak “_ | The Library never throws anything 
mae de gway. During the war this policy paid 


Mividends. Stanley Frank, describing 

e Library in Collier's for August 16, 
Momments: “The Chinese air force con- 
Milted maps of its own country, a gift 
fom the Emperor of China in 1840, 
Mat could-not be duplicated anywhere 
ih the world. European city directories, 
Mathering dust in forgotten corners, 


til a 
new little: 
er World 
ed — fa Uy 
g suppli¢ 
in Africas 


e U eds Maved hundreds of American lives in 
the Midi eet fighting. Railroad timetables, kept 
es control Mhrough sheer force of habit, spotted 
r Govern argets for air attacks on marshaling 
nse, ards and depots.” 
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"Portugal Reviews Glories of Past’ 


Little Portugal took a backward look 
his summer at the time of her great- 
sss. The occasion was the 800th an- 

ersary of the liberation of Lisbon, 
the capital, from Moorish rule. The an- 
Miversary festival chiefly featured an 
@a 300 years later, when Prince Henry 
the Navigator sent Portuguese ships to 
lplore the seas of the world. Life for 
‘August 11 recalls how Portugal won a 
World-wide empire and, in the 16th 
Mentury, ranked with Spain as one of 


its navy, Great Powers of Europe. 

Black Sea ; 

 territo 4 3 Dur Fears Puzzle a British Visitor” 
t Turkisi “What do you regard as the most 
h centuly Significant new developments in Ameri- 
eamed Up a industry?” 

anbul. E Richard Fry, financial editor of the 
7 gee: Nous British newspaper, the Man- 
rt of @ 


k mmester Guardian, asked that question 
18Sla, Bee American industrial experts. Writing 
vottled 1 < h Nation’s Business for August, he says 
ave Oe all of the experts pointed to these 
control fee items: 
5 Tere © (1) use of oxygen in making steel 
cey Strong fests may drop 15-20 per cent); (2) 
bducing gas and gasoline from coal; 
§) creation of new synthetic materials, 
Mich as silicones. 
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“Wales — Stronghold of the 

- Ancient Britons” 

s red | Danfairpwllgwynkyllgogercychwynr- 
: Dbwilllandysilogogogoch. That’s not 
| | MMisprint — just the name of a Welsh 
rm-tose Mage. Luckily Welshmen have easier 
its? 4 Mes than their towns. In some places, 


‘instance, more than two-thirds of 
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High spots from magazines, newspapers, radio 


We offer these digests to present diverse opinions and to stimulate 
further study. The points of view are those of the original article 
and not necessarily of World Week. 


the people are named Jones, Williams, 
or Roberts. 

Welshmen believe they are the “first 
and real Britons” (the English being 
merely recent invaders of the British 
Isles). And the Welsh have such zeal 
for culture that in many towns the chief 
social life is studying philosophy, sci- 
ence, and the classics at evening classes. 

Like Caesar's Gaul, “all Wales is 
divided into three parts,” according to 
Sydney A. Clark, who writes about 
Wales in the August issue of Travel. 
In the south are the great coal mines 
and the largest population. Tourists 
prefer the castles and scenery of north 
and central Wales, with their mountains 
and lovely river valleys. But tourists 
seldom find places like Bethesda, which 


turns out roofing slates “more enduring 


than granite. Slates fashioned in Roman 
Wales are still as sound as those made 
yesterday.” 


“Circus Town” 


Imagine receiving credit for courses 
in flying trapeze work, highwire walk- 
ing, and clowning! You could if you 
attended Manitowoc (Wisconsin) Vo- 
cational High. This public school has 
an accredited course in how to become 
a circus performer. 


Billy Schultz started it. Billy. left 
Manitowoc at the age of nine to join 
a circus. He came home again, after 
years as a star under the “big top,” and 
opened an informal circus school for 
the town’s teen-agers. Soon the classes 
became part of the curriculum of Mani- 
towoc High. 

Chet Vonier, in the August American 
Magazine, says that “old grads” of Mani- 


towoc are now taking bows in sawdust 
rings all over the country. 


“Adolescent Acne” 


Many a teen-ager suffers heartache 
from the pits and blemishes caused by 
acne of the face. Acne can be controlled. 


Lester Hollander, in the September — 


Hygeia, says acne is a skin disease that 
needs a doctor's care, proper diet, 
special face-cleansing methods — and 
patience. Mr. Hollander says: Acne re- 
sults from bodily changes at the be- 
ginning of adolescence — boys suffer 
from a more severe form of acne than 
girls — blackheads age NOT caused by 
failure to wash your face properly. 


“Steel: The Great Retreat” 


In northern Minnesota lies one of the 
richest beds of iron ore in the world: 
the “Mesabi Range.” At,the present rate 
of steel production, writes Marvin Bar- 
loon in Harper's Magazine for August, 
the Mesabi ore will be used up in 1964, 

“The Mesabi Range supplies nearly 
two-thirds of the iron ore needs of the 
nation and contains over three-quarters 
of all the ore in the lake district.” 
Nearly 60 per cent has been consumed. 


Armaments for World War II, and the — 


present high rate of steelmaking, have 


drained the Mesabi ore pits at a tre- 


mendous rate. 

By developing other U. S. iron de- 
posits (in. the Adirondacks, for in- 
stanee), the steel industry can postpone 
the coming crisis in its raw material. 
But Mr. Barloon says there are only 
two ways to solve the problem: 

(1) Extracting ore from taconite, a 
rock of which iron compounds form 
a part. The only known processes are 
so difficult and expensive that they 
would add at least 10 per cent to the 
cost of pig iron. Yet the need is so great 
that experimental factories are now be- 


ing built, and the taconite industry will = 


be in production within a year. 

(2) Getting ore from abroad. Several 
companies are already developing 
South American and Mexican deposits, 
There are other rich ores, almost un- 
touched, in Labrador and Brazil. 
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VER hear of “rock oil?” In your 
great-grandfather’s time, quack doc- 
tors used to peddle it as a cure-all 

for lumbago,+ rheumatism, whooping 
cough, or what-have-you. 

Rock oil didn’t cure many aches and 
pains. But, within the memory of peo- 
ple who are still living, rock oil has 
changed the face of the modern world. 
Rock oil (or petroleum) means so much 
to some nations that they have even 
gone to war to get it. 

The word “petroleum” is rock oil 
wearing Latin clothes. In Latin, petra 
means rock, and oleum means oil. 
Petroleum — a black, greasy liquid — is 
an ancient treasure chest unlocked by 
modern man. From petroleum comes 
power, heat, light, lubrication for hum- 
ming machinery, and a wealth of new 
and wonderful synthetic products¢ 

Just what does petroleum mean in 


today’s world? Here are some of the 


roles played in modern times by iis: 
fabulous “black gold”: 


Can nations learn to share ‘this 


24 
ry 


vital tool of war and peace? 


tor al 


Eastern Mediterrancan—30 


TOP: Workmen in Saudi Arabia, rich new oil 
area developed by American companies, finish- 
ing a pipe joint aboard a barge.—Photo cour- 
tesy Standard Oil of California. 


BOTTOM: The world’s chief oil regions. Western 
Hemisphere is greatest producer today, Middle 
East has vast reserves. 


Venezuelc 
1,000,000 
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1. Oil— weapon of war. Modem ™ 
armies could not fight without petro | 
leum and its products. No war could go % 
on without fuel oil for ships and tanks,” 
gasoline for jeeps and trucks, high-oc 
tane gas for fighter and bomber planes, 
oil to lubricate guns, and oil as a source J 
from which chemists extract the ex | 
plosive TNT and make synthetic rub] 
ber. 
A single armored division may usé | 
50,000 gallons of gasoline in one day’ 7 
fighting. One battleship, on a voyage 
from San Francisco to the southwest 7 
Pacific and back, burns about 750,000 
gallons of fuel oil — enough to heat 
your home for three-and-one-half cem 
turies. Two out of every three tons of | 
supplies shipped overseas in World® 
War II consisted of petroleum and 
petroleum products. ; 

2. Oil — tool of peace. Oil is as vital 
in peace as in war. The turning wheeléy 
of transportation would stall without) 
gasoline and diesel oil. Think of ourg 
airplanes, autos, buses, trucks, diesel 
locomotives, and farm machinery — a 
so necessary to the world’s work, ang 
all dependent on oil. Fuel oil provides 
power for countless factories. Petroleum” 
yields the oils and greases needed 
lubricate the machines of industtyy 
Chemists have learned how to tummy 
petroleum into dozens of other sum} 
stances, including paint, cosmetics, S¥B 
thetic rubber, insecticides, synthe 
resins, inks, explosives, and floor 

3. Oil — prize of trade. Oil is one® 
the chief articles of international tra@ 

In 1935, for instance, 30 per cent of 
water-borne tonnage was made Up 


petroleum cargoes. 
oa 
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fore World War II Venezuela led 
}world in oil exports, with the United 
s second. Iran, the Dutch East 
Mies, Romania, and Iraq also export 
fe amounts of oil. The great indus- 
nations import most of the petro- 
and petroleum products. Great 
mtain, France, the U. S., Canada, Ger- 
many, and Japan, in that order, were 
digest importers of oil before the 
war, U. S. imports consisted mainly of 
wade oil, much of which was refined 
B this coufftry and re-sold abroad. 
‘ Oil — goal of statesmen. Many in- 
Gustrial countries have little or no pe- 
feleum within their borders. They must 
@arch abroad for oil, and buy their sup- 
ies on the world market. 
“Some nations have not been satisfied 
[All their oil needs by peaceful trade. 
They have tried to grab the oil supply 
gif. Hitler wanted the rich Baku fields, 
er the Caucasus mountains, and sent 
armies driving through Russia in a 
in effort to capture Baku. Greed for 
fil helped lead the Japanese war lords 
invade the Dutch East Indies, Borneo, 
"and New Guinea. 
© Governments use other means than 


"and French governments are part-own- 
‘as of companies that produce oil in 
Siran and Iraq, for instance. As T. S. 
"Lovering writes in “Minerals and World 
| Affairs,” the British government some- 
‘times has used “strong diplomatic pres- 
“ame” to aid British oil companies 
‘abroad. 
_ Oil may quiet troubled waters — but 
“hot the waters of international politics. 
We have some object lessons before us 
"today. 
' In Austria, the Russians claim they 
"0wn the Zistersdorf oil fields. Russia 
Mays the fields are captured German 
Property. Oil companies that were drill- 
lig there before the war are protesting 
his threatened loss of their oil rights. 
American, British, Swiss, and Austrian 
Mompanies have claims to the field. The 
lispute has delayed talks on a peace 
ty for Austria. 
hh northern Iran, Russia has demand- 
a that Iran grant an oil concession* 
® a joint Russian-Iranian company. 
lin’s legislature, the majlis, must decide 
problem soon. Iran’s choice: (1) 
tthe concession is refused, will power- 
i Russia become Iran’s enemy? (2) 
fthe concession is granted, will Russia 
fin too much influence inside Iran? 
in the Middle East, oil makes it 
atder to settle the question of Palestine 
page 5). The British have valu- 
le oil concessions in the Middle East. 
© does the United States. This oil 
from Moslem countries. Much 
the oil flows in pipe lines across other 
’m countries. Leaders of these 


word is defined on page 12. 


Moslem nations violently o the 
Jews’ hope for a Jewish state in Pales- 
tine, and oppose further Jewish immi- 
gration into Palestine. If the U. S. 
should oppose the Moslems on the 
Palestine question, would angry Mos- 
lems make trouble for the oil com- 
panies? 

On the other hand, these Moslem 
nations benefit from the work of the oil 
companies. The industry provides jobs 
for native workers. Often the companies 
build roads, housing, and other im- 
provements. They pay the government 
of the country for the right to take out 
oil. In Saudi Arabia, for instance, the 
sole concession to oil lands is held by 
the Arabian American Oil Company, 
which is wholly owned by Standard 
Oil of California and the Texas 
Corporation, both American companies. 
When production in Saudi . Arabia 
reaches its peak, King Ibn Saud, ruler 
of the country, expects to receive an 
income from oil royalties* of $50,- 
000,000 a year. Most governments 
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would think twice before trying to kill 
birds that lay golden eggs that size! 
Unlike some other governments, the 
U. S. Government never has bought 
shares in oil companies, nor openly 
aided companies to get foreign oil con- 
cessions. Acting “on their own,” Amer- 
ican oil companies have gone abroad to 
open new fields. These confpanies now 
control most of Venezuela’s great oil 
output and have interests in the Mid- 
dle East and other parts of the world. 
Of late our Government has shown 
a more direct interest in the fate of 
these concessions. In a joint statement 
the secretaries of our War and Navy 
departments recently said: “The mili- 
tary forces consider that American oil 
interests in foreign petroleum are es- 
sential to oyr national defense.” 
Behind this concern is worry that the 
United States cannot continue indefi- 
nitely in its present position as the 
world’s chief oil pool. Of the 45 billion 
barrels of oil used by the world since 
Drake drilled his pioneer well, 33 bil- 
lion barrels have come from the United 
States. We are still producing 60 per 
cent of the world’s oil. 
War needs of World War II used up 
America’s oil at such a rate that, for 


the first time in history, this 
was producing oil faster than new ae 
fields were being discovered. Demand 
for oil was expected to decline when 
the war ended. Instead, Americans 
are today producing and using more 
oil than ever before. More than 5,000,- - 
000 barrels of oil are flowing every day 
from the 400,000 wells in the United 
States. Yet this record production 
barely meets the country’s needs. More 
and more homes and office buildings 
are installing oil heating systems. Ninety 
per cent of the locomotives ordered dur- 
ing the past year by American railroads 
use oil as fuel. 

Last June President Truman told the 
country: “We are faced with the danger 
of a shortage of petroleum products. 
The United States is now using more 
oil each day than the entire world used 
daily before the war. Shortages of fuel 
oil have already appeared in parts of 
the Middle West.” 

Does the world contain enough oil 
for everybody? Estimates disagree as to 
the amount of oil ‘still lying under 
Mother Earth’s surface. 

As far as this country is concerned, 
U. S. Government sources have asserted 
that America’s oil may be used up with- 


in 25 years. The major oil companies ~ 


claim there is oil enough, taking the - 
world as a whole, to last for hundreds 
of years. 

Other factors may affect the supply 
of oil. Shale may some day yield large 
quantities of liquid fuel. The Germans 
made enough synthetic oil from coal to 
meet much of their oil needs in World 
War II. Possibly atomic power may 
rival both oil and coal in the years to 
come. 

Today’s problem is not that the 
world: is short of oil. The problem is that 
nature has done a bad job of distribut- 
ing the oil. Most of it is in f 
nations that don’t use much oil. Indus- 
trial nations that need oil (except the 
United States and Russia) don’t have 
enough. That’s the sort of situation that 
makes trouble among nations — unless 
each has an even chance to buy what it 
needs. , 

The International Cooperative Alli- 
ance, an affiliated body of the U. N,, 
has a suggestion for stopping the 
trouble. This plan calls for a “world. oil 
authority.” It would work to conserve 
oil supplies. It would judge disputes 
about oil. And it would assure to all 
nations, large and small, the right to 
buy oil on an equal basis. 

Although U. N.’s Economic and So- 
cial Council refused to study the Al 
liance’s proposal, the idea is a 
of man’s hope for taking oil out of 
national politics and putting it 
belongs — in the service of all 
everywhere. 





“Models” for U. N. Week 
Gre typical U. S. communities 


F Ichabod Crane were to ride down 

the old Albany Post Road to Sleepy 

Hollow some night this week, he 
might not meet the headless horseman. 
But the lanky schoolmaster of Washing- 
ton Irving’s “Legend of Sleepy Hollow” 
would find other startling goings-on in 
his home territory around Tarrytown, 
New York. 

Exploding in the usually peaceful 
sky, Ichabod would see pinwheels, 
roman candles, rockets. He would see 
about 10,000 men, women, and children 
gathered near Washington Irving High 
School, Tarrytown, to watch the 
spectacle. 

Earlier in the evening, Ichabod would 
have seen the villagers, dressed in 
colorful costumes of many foreign lands, 
performing folk dances and singing 
songs of those countries. He might have 
heard speeches by such public figures 
as John Foster Dulles, authority on 
foreign policy, and Wellington Koo, 
Chinese Ambassador to the U. S. 


“There’s a U in the U.N.” 


“It’s not much like the quilting frolic 
I went to at the Van Tassels,” Ichabod 
would muse. “What has come over the 
good people of Tarrytown?” 

Ichabod would find a clue if he 
peered -through his large green glassy 
eyes at the lapel buttons worn by most 
of the audience. “There’s a U in the 
United Nations,” say the buttons. 

That slogan is the key to the huge 
parade and to all the pageants, church 
services, speakers, athletic meets, ex- 
hibits, and dinners that are keeping 
Tarrytowners on the run this week. 
From September 14 to 20, the historic 
villages of Tarrytown and North Tarry- 


Marion Secunda, World Week civics editor, vis- 
ted 19 cities from coast to coast this summer 
fe get material for “Community Close-ups.” 


« 


The Tarrytowns 


By Marion Secunda 


National Broadcasting Company § 


Broadway and Main Street in Tarrytown. (It might be anywhere in the U. $.) 


Be 
town, located 25 miles above New York 
City on a bend of the beautiful Hudson 
River, are celebrating United Nations 
Week. 

The American Association for the 
United Nations chose these two towns 
as “models”sfor a program to win com- 
munity-wide backing for the world 
peace organization. The Association 
hopes that other communities will plan 
their own observances, aimed to get the 
whole town thinking, talking, and acting 
in support of U. N. 

Because of their role as “models,” the 
Tarrytowns are the center of national 
and international attention this week. 

“Why were the Tarrytowns chosen 
for this program? What have the Tarry- 
towns got that my town doésn’t have?” 
you may ask. 

These two Westchester County vil- 
lages were not chosen because they won 
a contest for beauty or civic virtue. But 
their combined population of 18,000 
does include an unusually good cross- 
section of the American people. You 
can find more than 25 national groups, 
42 churches, and every trade and in- 
come level. The Tarrytowners were 


wake Towns of 


picked because in many ways they form 
a typical American community —a lot 
like your town. 
“I was confident that all groups im] 
the community would work together | 
on the project, and would demonstrate 
that same unity and cooperation needed” 
for a successful U. N.,” explains Mayor 
Sterling W. Fisher of Tarrytown, who™ 
is director of United Nations Affaits 
and of the University of the Air for the} 
National Broadcasting Company. “Tf the 7 
Tarrytowns can get everyone interested © 
in supporting the U. N., there is 207 
reason why it can’t be done in every 
American community.” A 
Why are the Tarrytowns typical? 4 
Like all communities, Tarrytown andy 
North Tarrytown exist because a gro up 
of people, who happened to live to- 
gether in a certain spot, have worke@) 
out ways to meet their common needie 
In this case, the “certain spot” is 4.7 
square miles of land on the east Daliy 
of the Hudson River, in Westchester 
County, New York State, U. S. A. 9 
One of the first needs a commu 
must meet is government. When a gf 
of people live in a compact gi 
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"gome central body must establish rules 


' and regulations to live by. Tarrytown 
/and North Tarrytown each elect a 


» mayor and six trustees to act as their 
© law-makers. 
| porated villages. 


Both places are incor- 


Tarrytown’s mayor, Sterling W. 


© Fisher, and North Tarrytown’s mayor, 
| Henry T. Swan, were both elected last 
s ae on independent tickets. It was 


first time since 1918 that the power- 


» ful Democratic organization in North 
| Tarrytown had taken a beating. It was 
» the first time since 1922 that the equal- 
% ly powerful Republican machine in 


arrytown had gone down to defeat. 


© Both mayors would like to do them- 
)) selves out of a job. They have pledged 
= themselves to work for the merger of 
© the two villages into a City of Tarry- 
» town. 


“The silly separation has hurt the 


) Tarrytowns for years,” points out Wal- 
4s Mlace Odell, publisher P 

= Daily News for 50 years. 
) ticians benefit because it creates more 


the Tarrytown 
“The poli- 


. The citizens lose because of over- 
“lapping, waste, and competition, which 
they pay for in higher taxes. Can you 


2 


"gee why we need separate police de- 


partments, separate fire departments, 
Separate sanitation departments, sep- 
arate school boards?” 


Ny Hollow 


It is almost impossible for a stranger 


| to see why. Unless someone tells you, 
| there is no way of knowing that you 
| have crossed the border between the 
| two villages. Tarrytown and North Tar- 
| tytown do meet many of their needs as 
= a single community. 


The Daily News reports the happen- 


© ings in both villages with equal. dis- 


| patch.* Both support and use the ex- 
© cellent Warner Library. Everyone en- 
q irs the lovely greens in Patriot’s Park. 
re is one Chamber of Commerce, 
/ one Rotary, one Kiwanis, one Business 
) and Professional Women’s Club. Tarry- 
} town Hospital serves both villages. Last 
"year Tarrytowners and North Tarry- 
"towners were equally generous in con- 
Pfibuting to a hospital drive. 
» In the same way, the villages have a 
/fommon goal in Red Cross drives. They 
| ate preparing now for their joint Com- 
/Munity Chest campaign in October, to 
Hfaise money for the Boy Scouts, Girl 
outs, Salvation Army, Y.M.C.A., and 
sighborhood House. All these agencies 
et recreation and social service needs 
Mor both villages. 


% Means word is defined on page 12. 


About 1,800 Tarrytowners and North | _—— WEEK 


Tarrytowners share seats on the New 
York Central Railroad as they commute ; 
to and from their jobs in New York 
City. About 4,500 others work side by | 
side in General Motors’ Fisher Body and 
Chevrolet assembly plants. Others work 
together in more than a dozen small 
industries, including a hat shop, pocket- 
book factory, and a plant that makes 
concrete blocks. Still others serve one 
another’s needs in the shops and offices 
of the business district. 

The U. N. celebration and last 
spring’s election are signs of a sound, 
growing community. They are signs 
that the people who make up the com- 
munity really feel that they are part of 
it. Such a community can be more suc- 
cessful in satisfying people’s needs: 
making a living, education, recreation, 
religious worship, protection of life and 
property, transportation, communica- 
tion, government and courts. 


, Object Lesson for YOURtown 


Whether you live in an industrial 
and suburban community like the Tarry- 
towns, a mining town, a fishing town, 
a farm village, or a large city that con- 
tains many communities, the needs of 
the people are the same. Perhaps your 
community is not doing a very good 
job. Perhaps its pavements are broken 
up. Perhaps it has a bad health record, 
or is run by corrupt politicians. Perhaps 
its schools aren’t giving you the proper 
education. 

Some American communities have 
worked out these problems. This story 
on the Tarrytowns begins a weekly 
series of articles in World Week de- 
scribing the efforts of certain towns 
and cities to meet the needs of their 
people. We hope these “community 
close-ups” will inspire your community 
to sing (in the words of the song hit) : 

“Anything you can do, I can do 
better.” 


National Broadcasting Company 
Lina Gonzalez, left, and Willette Fitzpatrick, 
No. Tarrytown H.S., made U.N. Week posters. 


‘Citizenship Quiz 


Questions are based on articles in this 4 


2 Perfect score is 100. Answers in a 


Teachers Edition. 


A. Place, the following events in eor- q 
rect chronological order using the num- = 


Balfour Declaration 
Settlement of Palestine by Mos- 
lems 
Entrance of Jews into “Promised 
Land” 

( Roman conquest of Jews 
British limit immigration of Jews 


“en s 1 to 5. Each counts 5. Total 25. 
( 
( 


My score. 


B. On line to left of each statement 


write number of word or phrase 4 
which best completes the sentence, | 


Each counts 5. Total 75. 


__a.The United Nations committee 
which has investigated the Pales- 
tine problem will report to: 

1.,the U. N. General Assembly 
. League of Nations 

. U. S. Congress 

. British Parliament 


. Palestine is about the size of: 
. Texas 
. Europe 
. New York State 
. Vermont 


. Palestine is located in the 
. Middle East 
. Far East 
. Middle West 
. VSS.B. 


_—d. Three of the great religions which 
have roots in Palestine are: 


. Judaism, Christianity, and Mo- 
hammedanism 
. Hindu, paganism, and Moham- 


medanism 


~» © nore 


munism 


estine today are: 
Arabs and Jews 

. British and Jews 

. British and Arabs 

. French and British 


. Zionism was founded bys 
Herzl 

Hitler 

. Mohammed 

. Ibn Saud 

. The settlement of the 
problem ~ _ complicated by t 
presence of: (turn page) 


eye tag 


bacrrl acer | 


a 


. Taoism, Christianity, and Judaism | ~ 


. Nationalism, Socialism, and Com-— j 


. The largest groups present in Pal- 4 





CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


(Continued) 


1. oil in the Middle East 

2. gold in Egypt 

$. hydroelectric power in Palestine 
_ 4. orange groves in Palestine 


=) ah. The Arab League: 


1 
2 
8 
4 


. 
. 
7 
. 


out. 


. 2,000,000 S 
. 25,000 


8 


opposes the establishment of a 
Jewish state 

favors the establishment of a Jew- 
ish state. 

is supported by Zionists 

favors unrestricted immigration of 
Jews to Palestine 


The Balfour Declaration looks fav- 
orably upon the establishment in 
Palestine of: 


. an Arab state 
. a League of Nations mandate 
. a national home for the Jewish 


people 


. a Hebrew University 


Jews who have sought to enter 
Palestine without permission of 
the British have been sent in re- 
cent months to: 


. the United States 

. South America 

. British colonies in Africa 
. Cyprus 


. By 1939 the number of Jews in 


Palestine was about: 

7,500,000 
4. 400,000 
Between World War I and World 
War II, the British held a man- 
date over Palestine by authority of 
the: 


. U.S. Congress 

. Congress of Vienna 
. United Nations 

. League of Nations 


. Three of the seven members of 
the Arab League are: 


. Egypt, France, and Britain 


India, Pakistan, and Afghanistan 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Iraq 


Iraq, Yemen, and Liberia 


. Palestine is important to the de- 


fense of the British lifeline be- 
cause of its nearness to: 


. the Black Sea 
. the Suez Canal 
. India 


southern Europe 


. The United States Army moved 


into the Middle E-st after World 
War II broke out in order to: 


. protect American oil companies 
. gain a foothold for future invasion 


of Russia 
bring supplies to Russia and to 
British troops in Africa 


4. seize control of Palestine 


My score____ Total score 


United Nations News 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 


This week the 55-nation General As- 
sembly of the United Nations meets 
to try to iron out some kinks in the 
fabric of world peace. On the proposed 
agenda are such explosive items as (1) - 
the admission of new members (Yemen 
and shiny-new Pakistan have been ap- 
proved by the Security Council); (2) 
relations of U. N. members with 
Franco's Spain; (3) an Argentine pro- 
posal to abolish the privilege of the 
veto; and (4) hottest of all, a report 
by the United Nation’s Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine (see page 5). 


The Security Council 


The Security Council, U. N.’s most 
powerful body, spent the summer in 
almost fruitless debate on three issues: 

1. The Balkans. The Balkan Inquiry 
Commission concluded, after a four 
month study of Balkan conditions, that 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania have 
supported guerrilla warfare against the 
Greek government. The majority report 
proposed setting up a commission to 
watch the Greek frontier for two years, 
in the hope of discouraging frontier 
raids. In the Security Council, Russia 
blocked this move by wielding the 
mighty Veto. 

2. Military Staff Committee. Security 
Council debate on the proposed “world 
police force” of the United Nations met 
a deadlock, when Russia refused to 
make any estimate of how large such 
a police force should be. 

3. Atomic Energy Commission. Little 
progress has been made toward inter- 
national control of atomic energy. The 


United Nations Seal 


sg ‘aaa Nations Phote 4 
U. N.’s “Poster of the Year” shows | 
55 flags being “planted” for peace. © 


U. S. stands firm against permitting a4 
big power to use the veto to escape pun- § 
ishment for violation of the future? 
atomic energy code. Russia insists om | 
keeping the veto. 
Now before the Security Council are 
the problems of Egypt and Indonesia.% 
Egypt. demands that the Security Coun-§ 
cil order withdrawal of British troops * 
from Egypt and the Sudan. Britain is” 
opposed. In the Indonesian conflict, the 
Security Council took its strongest ac 7 
tion to date, calling on both Dutch and | 
Indonesians to “cease fire.” Both sides | 
said they would obey. E: 


2 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


The sentences below are taken from 
articles that appear in this issue. Under- 
line the word or phrase that best ex- 
plains the italicized words. 

1. From petroleum comes a wealth 
of synthetic products. (a) artificial; 
(b) wonderful; (c) easily designed; 
(d) war material. 

2. More than 3,000 years ago, a 
Hebrew tribe left its nomadic life in® 
the Arabian desert. (a) exciting; (b) 
dangerous; (c) wandering; (d) agri- 
cultural. 

3. Air attacks were made on depots 
during the war. (a) women and children; 
(b) locomotives and trains; (c) places 
of deposit for goods; (d) submarines. 


*O ‘g fo ‘g fe ‘T ‘suamsuy 


STARRED WORDS 


pogrom (pé grém) — An organized mas 
sacre of helpless people. Jews, when they | 
lived in Russia under the Czar, where sub | 
jected to pogroms. ; 

mandate (mdn dat) — Authority issued — 
under the League of Nations for control of” 
backward areas by victor nations in World 
War I. Palestine was a British mandate® 
under the League of Nations. E 

royalties (roi al tiz) —A share of the © 
profit réserved by thé owner for permitting® 
another to use the property. Ibn Saud 169 
ceives royalties from foreign companies 
who use the oil fields of Saudi Arabia. 

concession (kén sésh in) — A grant by 
a government of the right to use land for 
a specified purpose. 

dispatch (dis pach) — promptness. Dut 
ing the roth ies a to all fronts 
with dispatch. a 





They get a great reception—snapshots do! For 


everybody welcomes pictures of fun and friends. 


Everybody enjoys seeing ‘‘what we did” and “‘who 
was there’’.. . shown as only photographs can do it. 


7 ry 7 


To make sure of your snapshots, use Kodak Verichrome 
... America’s favorite film. It takes the guesswork out 
of picture-taking . . . makes “‘getting the picture” a cinch. 
Try Verichrome in your Brownie Reflex . .. or in any of 
the cameras in the famous Kodak line... and see! You 
press the button—it does the rest. 
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By the way, for those special 
Christmas greetings there 


Kodak Cameras and Film BEN, is nothing Smarter than 


Dur- cards made from your own 


— 4 Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. ren me) snapshots. See your Kodak 


dealer about it—now! 


» 


a 





COMING—EVERY WEEK 


What is it all about? Why is the air full 
of arguments over what democracy means? 
Why are we opposed to and 
fascism? To help American young people 
think out straight answers to these con- 
fusing questions, here is the first of an 
important series of articles which we'll 
bring you every week in this school year. 
This “All Out for Democracy” series will 








cial A€visory Committee: Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, U. $. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Chairman; Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia; 
Dr. Henry Steele Commager, Professor of 
History, Columbia University; Mr. Stanley 
E. Dimond, Director of Social Studies, De- 
troit Public Schools. The text is written by 
Mrs. Rosa Kohler Eichelberger, well-known 
lecturer and director of “Freedom Forums.” 
The art work is drawn by Miss Lois Fisher, 
populer illustrator and author of “You 
and the United Nations.” Watch for them 
every week! 








DICTION AR Y 


Dictatorship — Government bv 
one, or a few, persons with 
absolute power, established 


Democracy — “Government of 
the people, by the people, and 
le’ — in short, 


be guided by Scholastic Magazines’ spe- + 





peop’ 
one ruled by those who live 
under it, protecting their wel- 
fare and permitting freedom 
of expression. 


Representative Government — 
A democracy in which the peo- 
ple rule through their elected 
eeativcs who make and 
execute the laws. 


Republic — A democracy in 
which the head of the govern- 
ment is elected by — 
vote for a fixed term 


Constitutional Monarchy — A 
deme-rracy ruled hy a heredi- 
howd king, but with an elected 

AY @ constitution 


legislature 
of th 
oe oe powers CO 





by force, and permitting no 
opposition. 


Fascism — A system of dicta- 

ip first established in 
italy and Germany, marked 
by one Giaasetd party, no 
civil liberties, and strong na- 
tional control of industry and 
war. 


Communism —A ‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat’ (workers), 
actually run by the leaders of 
the all-powerful Communist 
party; established in Russia 
on principles of stote -: 
ship of all economic enter- 
prise. 


Totalitarianism — Any dicta- 
torship that controls all in- 
stitutions and parts of life. 








iil 


All Out foi 


1. “‘Gave Proof Through the Night.., . 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberg 


(y= HUNDRED AND SEVENTY years ago th ; 
fall, an exhausted handful of American troops) 
driven and defeated by the British, pitched camp 
Valley Forge for the darkest winter of the Revelatal 
They were hungry and their uniforms were rags. Their, 
frozen feet left crimson marks in the snow. Half of 
them were ‘sick with fever. They were not profession | 
soldiers, they were raw farmers and mechanics, who 
had not been paid for months. Their only desire was to” 
get the war won and go back to their homes. 

No wonder their great commander had moments of! 
despair when he and Tom Paine had to use all theif! 
powers of persuasion to keep the men fighting. One 
night a weary soldier said to Washington, “General” 
what is this thing we're fighting for —this liberty?” ~ 

And Washington replied, “It may be only a dream. 
It may be that it will never come to pass. But I beliews 
that men can rule themselves.” 


Democracy Came the Hard Way 


The “American dream” came true. It was not a per 
fect democracy. But it was the high point totvard which) 
men had climbed for two thousand years. We had at? 
tained more freedom for the average man than 
other people. Today we have become the oldest, largest, 
and most successful republic in history. 

Since before the Christian era, this hope of liberty 
existed chiefly in the minds and hearts of men. They) 
experimented with many forms of government—with® 
kings and czars, with leagues and councils, with feu 
dalism and imperialism. Once in a while a flash of the” 
democratic idea shone: in Greece, in Rome, in Switzer” 
land, in France. The English Magna Charta of 121 
and their Puritan Revolution of 1640-1689, showed th 
men were struggling toward popular government. | 

Even on our own new continent, democracy did m0) 
come over night. It had its forerunners in the Maye 
flower Compact of 1620, the Fundamental Orders @f 
Connecticut (1639), and the Virginia Declaration OF 
Rights. Then at last, in 1776, the Continental Congress) 
signed the Declaration of Independence that made us #7 
nation. In this great Declaration and in many of the. 
constitutions framed by the new states were contail ce 
all the essential ideas of democracy. : 

Still this was not good enough! Our fast-growim 
country needed a Federal Union, not a loose confedet - 
tion of states. So in 1787 we wrote a real Constituiiom: 
for the United States. This great document, which weit 
into e€ect in 1789, has been our basic law from Ge 
day to this. 

Were we satisfied? No! It was only a few years Det@ 
we began writing amendments to protect ine a 
citizens against too great power of the Federal g 









omemocracy 








C++ MiStruggle for Freedom Never Ends 
elberger, Pictures by Lois Fisher 
ago this 35) ment. The first ten Amendments, known as the Bill of 
in troops Rights, were added in 1791— and we've added eleven 
camp at since. American democracy is flexible. It can, and does, 
evolution, Me grow with the times. 
gs. Their Today this democracy of ours is under attack — not 
. Half of) from without but from within. We do not fear any of- 
ofessional  fensive from outside. Two World Wars in twenty-five 
nics, whd™ years have proved that Americans still know how to 
ire was (0 fight and win wars. 
. ' But when supposedly loyal Americans accept the 
ments of WH doctrines of fascism or communism, then there is dan- 
all their Ge ger to the rule of the people. 
‘ing. One ae 
a What We’re Up Against 
erty! 
a eal Fascism? But that was defeated and discredited when 
I believe ™@ We won the war against Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
@ wasn't it? Yes, that’s true. There is no major military 
_ power today under a fascist government. But the roots 
™® of fascism were planted deep in some parts of Europe 
® and South America. And even in the United States there 
ot a pe 3 are some Americans who sympathize with and spread 
rd which Gi propaganda for fascist ideas. 
e had a= =Communism? Well, that’s Russia, and if she wants 
than any @ that form of government, it’s up to her, isn’t it? But, 
t, largest, We she has a lot of “satellite states” under her thumb in 
® Europe, and some parts of China have gone commu- 
of liberty SS nist. Should we be bothered about all that? Yes, if it 
en. They ® makes it harder for other countries to become, or stay, 
ent—with J democracies; yes, if it begins to block the efforts of the 
with feu- @ United Nations for peaceful organization of the world. 
sh of the But we should be worried, too, about those American 
Switzer i Communists who secretly work night and day to control 
of 1215, ae ‘uw institutions and destroy our government. 
wed that So here we stand, many of us confused. Do we 
ment. 7) know what great blessings we have? Do we know what 


‘Meals we believe in? Do we know what we want to 









he May: i) hold on to and improve? Unless we do, we will never 
yrders of Mave the strength and the faith to go forward toward 
ration Of beater freedom. 

Congress © Let’s look at America on a September evening. The 


and girls stroll to the corner drug store for a 
4 ble malted, and then to the movies. Father, home 





from a hard day’s work, 
reads the paper in his 
easy chair. Mother does 
her housework with 
many modern conveni- 
ences, and has time left 
over to work in the ‘2 
P.T.A. Come Sunday, 
they all go to their friendly neighborhood church. On 
election day the whole family over 21 goes to the poll- 


ing place. Maybe no two of them vote exactly the same, ote 
They don’t have fo. Because, in that little election 


booth, only the voter knows what he marks on his - 
ballot. 

Simple stuff? But freedom is made of simple stuff. 
These small things are’ desperately important. Do we 
realize what would happen to us under another form 
of government, where the force of the state, not the 
will of the individual citizen, is in control? The movies? 
Only pictures the government wants you to see. 

Father might read, but only the paper he was allowed 
to, and only the news permitted to be published. Mother 
could join a civic group if she were the “right” race or 
religion. Church? The officially approved one. Election 
day? No Republicans, no Democrats, no Socialists. You 
would vote for just one party-THE party—yes or no 
(and don’t vote no if you know what’s good for you), — 


Keeping What-We’ve Got 


And that is what this series is about. Once a week, “a 


through this school year, Scholastic Magazines will 


bring you in words as simple as these, and pictures as 


graphic, the story of democracy, and its powerful to- 


talitarian opponents. It will compare them at every ~ 
point and on every level, by solid facts. 


We, the American people, have a heavy job ahead 
of us. We intend to keep our country strong and healthy 
and free. We believe that ours is the best form of gov- 
ernment in the world, the happiest way of life for ordi- — 


nary men and women. And we are going to prove it) 


Next week: Government Of, By, and For the People 
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‘ROUND THE WORLD 


Growing distrust between Russia and 
the United States adds to the troubles 
of a Europe struggling to get back on 


_~ its feet after six years of war. 


, 


- 


~~ 


Russia, and the Russian-dominated 
countries of eastern Europe, have re- 
fused to cooperate in the Marshall Plan. 
_ This is a pene. suggested by George 
C. Marshall, S. Secretary of State, 
under which 16 European nations are 
laying out a joint program for economic 
recovery (see Sept. 22 issue). Nor did 
Russia attend the world trade confer- 
ence at Geneva (see Oct. 6 issue), at 
which 17 nations tried to find ways to 
increase international trade. 

The Ruhr, heavy industry workshop 
and “coal bin” of the European con- 
tinent, loomed as the key problem of 
E ’s economic future. Coal pro- 
* duction in the Ruhr is half the pre-war 
tate. Steel production is less than one- 
sixth the wartime peak. The U. S. con- 
tends that this industrial heart of occu- 
— Germany must start beating again 

fore Europe can restore its economic 
health. 

Great Britain also. wants to revive 
eign in the Ruhr, which is in the 

ritish occupation zone. But Britain, 


(governed by the Labor party, which 


has a Socialist program) is also working 
to socialize the Ruhr, wherea: the U. S. 
favors more freedom for private enter- 
prise. France favors permanent inter- 
national control of the Ruhr. Otherwise, 


France fears, 
strong if her production revives. 

Great Britain’s fight for economic re- 
covery has smashed into an obstacle. 
A  $3,750,000,000 loan, granted to 
Britain last year by the U. S., is almost 
used up. This loan has been the main 
source of the dollars Britain needs to 
buy food and raw materials, until 
British production and export trade 
reach higher peaks (see Sept. 29 issue). 
The British find more chee. in plans 
for the wedding in November of Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, who may be Queen of 
England some day, to her cousin, 
Lieutenant Philip Mountbatten. 

Italy ratified the Italian peace treaty, 
which all nations concerned except 
Russia have now ratified. A few days 
later the U. S. moved to help Italy’s 
@conomic recovery, by cancelling $1,- 
000,000,000 in debts due to the United 
States from Italy as a result of the war. 

The “East-West split” deepened as 
the nations of eastern Europélined u 
more solidly than ever under Russia's 
- leadership. These nations are weaving 
@ network of trade agreements with 
each other and with Russia. Meanwhile 


4 opposition leaders in Romania and Bul- 


were arrested, and conservative 


ousted from the Hungarian cab- 


Germany will grow too. 


A Quick Review to Put You “In the Know” 


Acme 
KILTS GREET THE FEZZES: Scots and 
Egyptian Boy Scouts met at World 
Jamboree in France last month. 


inet. The U. S. suspected Communist 
party influence behind these events, 
and made protests to the three govern- 
ments. 


The Middle East 


For the first time in American history, 
the region around the Eastern Mediter- 


ranean Sea has become one of the key ° 


interests of American foreign policy. 

The “Truman Doctrine” went into 
action there this summer. The U. S. 
began to send goods (including military 
supplies) to Turkey and Greece. These 
materials were delivered under a $400,- 
000,000 aid program aimed to make 
those nations strong enough to resist 
communism. Northern Greece is a bat- 
tle-ground where Greek government 
forces skirmish with Greek guerrillas. 
These guerrillas, according to the 
Greek government, operate with the 
help of the neighboring Balkan states, 
which are under Communist influence 
and are friendly to Russia. Recently the 
guerrillas said they are setting up their 
own government in northern Greece, as 
a rival to the Athens government (which 
the U. S. supports). 

Troubles in Palestine, which may 
cause unrest to spread through the 
Middle East, also worry the United 


States (see pages 5 and 8). The worst 
outbreaks in years between Arabs and | 
Jews in Palestine have flared up, just 
as the U. N. General Assembly meets 
to try to settle the Palestine crisis. 


The Far East 


India (see Sept. 22 issue) has won 
freedom. It has been divided into two 
Dominions, called “Pakistan” (Moslem) 
and “India” (Hindu). Although these 
Dominions remain temporarily in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, the 
are for all practical purposes independ 
ent countries. 

Burma was the scene of the summer's 
most sensational political murder. 
Armed gunmen broke into the Council 
chamber and wiped out practically the 
whole cabinet, including Premier U 
Aung San. The British said these killings 
did not change plans for granting Burma 
her freedom this fall. 

In Indonesia (see Oct. 13 issue), fight- ~~ 
ing broke out this summer between 
Dutch troops and the Indonesian Re- 
public. An uneasy truce was reached 
at the demand of the U. N. Security 
Council. The Republic has been prom- 
ised independence by 1949. Fighting 
broke out when Dutch and Indonesians 
failed to agree on details of the inde- 
pendence agreement, especially control 
of police and economic resources. 

Farther north, American statesman- 
ship is being severely tested. 

Korea, liberated from Japanese rule 
during World War II, has been prom- 
ised independence. But independence 
is not arriving very fast. Conferences 
between Russia and the U. S., whose 
troops occupy Korea, have failed to 
get anywhere. Russian and American 
representatives at the conferences can- — 
not agree on which Korean Pier 4 
groups should have a voice in deci 
their country’s future. 

In occupied Japan, a start has been 
made toward restoring democracy. A 
Socialist premier heads the civilian ad- 
ministration. The United States believes 4 
that Japan is nearly ready to govern 4 
herself again. So our State De a 
has invited the other 10 nations of the 
Far Eastern Advisory Commissiom, = 
which makes occupation policy S © 
Japan, to send representatives 


_ 
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i International News Photo 
“The nation’s first Secretary of De- 
fense is James V. Forrestal, 55, 
'wartime Secretary of the Navy. 


_ begin talks this fall on a peace treaty 

for Japan. Russia opposed such a meet- 

| ing, on the ground that the “Big Five” 

foreign ministers should draft the 
treaty. 

China’s northern provinces, especially 
Manchuria and Shantung, have become 
strongholds for the Chinese Commu- 
nists. The Nationalist government now 
controls little of these vital regions ex- 
cept along the railroad routes, After 

' World War II the U. S. tried to heal the 
bitter quarrel between Nationalists and 
Communists. Future American policy 
toward China may grow out of the mis- 
sion of General Albert C. Wedemeyer, 

who was sent by the State Department 

_this summer to study conditions in 
China and Korea. 


The Americas 


Uncle Sam is busy shining up the 
links of Pan-American friendship. At the 
conference of American foreign minis- 
| ters last month at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
| U.S. delegates led in planning closer 
wnilitary cooperation among the Ameri- 
"fan nations. For Secretary of State 
"George C. Marshall, the conference was 
/™ opportunity to get acquainted with 
South American statesmen. He warned, 
‘the conference that U. S. financial aid 
B needed desperately in Europe and 
@® May not be available now for South 
Nerica. 
Twenty nations took part in the hemi- 
phere conference. Nicaragua, where 
beneral Anastasio Somoza seized power 
»¥y force this summer, did not get an 
)M@ivitation. 
To clear the way for the Rio meeting, 
me U. S. and Argentine governments 
@Mounced an end to their six-year 
#eud. During World War II the U. S. 
aa claimed that Argentina was too 
Miendly with the Axis powers. This 
Mimmer, after Argentina had expelled 
om the country some alleged Nazis, 
t State Department said that Ar- 
Mtina had apparently done its best 















a } rid of Axis influence. 


Life in these United States, during 
the sweltering summer, took no vacation 
from novelty and excitement. Millions 
of Americans craned their necks for a 
glimpse of fabulous “flying discs.” Other 
millions watched the New York Yankees 
romp ahead to an easy lead in the 
American League pennant race. Farm- 
ers produced a record wheat crop worth 
over three billion dollars. Scientists split 
three more atoms. Lead, bismuth, and 
thallium were the eager victims. 

But far more significant headlines 
than these were being made in Wash- 
ington. Before the Eightieth Congress 
recessed on July 27, it launched dozens 
of investigations, after passing vital 
legislation including the much-debated 
Taft-Hartley Labor Act. ‘ 

The investigations, still under way, 
cover the international as well as domes- 
tic scene. Congressional committees 
fanned out all over Europe to investi- 
gate conditions in Germany, to chat 
with Europe’s statesmen, and to tune 
in on the State Department’s much- 
disputed shortwave program, the “Voice 
of America.” Other Congressmen 
boarded transport planes for Europe 
and Asia, their portfolios bulging with 
$64 questions. 

On the domestic front, Congressional 
committees held several’ inquiries, all 
aimed at “getting at the facts.” Among 
the things Congress wanted to know 
were: why the Army spent $36,000,000 
to build only 347 miles of Inter-Ameri- 
can highway; how many Communists 
there were in the Government, labor 
unions, and in the movie industry; and 
why the U.S. spent $40,000,000 for 


four goes airplanes, including 
Howard Hughes’ giant Hercules flying 
boat. 


New neue of the Land 


Key laws passed by Congress in its 
closing weeks, in addition to the new 
labcr law, dealt with: 

Armed Forces Unification. The Army- 
Navy Unification Bill, passed by Con- 
gress, welds the War Department and 
the Navy Department into a single De- 
partment of Defense. The President's 
Cabinet now has nine rather than ten 
Departments. A single Secretary of De- 
fense (see photo) now heads the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces. The Air Forces 
have been given equal rank with the 
older services. 

Rent Control. Congress passed a rent 
control bill to continue modified regula- 
tions through February 29, 1948. The 
bill will let tenants “voluntarily” pay 
15 per cent more rent if given leases 


through 1948, and ends all rent control 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS REVIEW ON ANOTHER PAGE 


IN THE FORTY-EIGHT STATES 


on new houses, remodeled houses, and __ 


hotels. 


Appropriations. It takes a lot of © 
money to keep Uncle Sam’s Cabinet ~ 
Departments and independent agencies — 


going for a year. Last January, President 
Truman asked for thirty-seven and @ 
half billion dollars. The economy- 
minded Congress pared down the Presi- 
dent’s budget, appropriating $2,800,- 
000,000 less than the President has re- 
quested. (Mr. Truman claimed Con-. 
gress actually saved only half this 
amount. ) 

There was much important social 
legislation, including many bills urged 
by the President on which Congress 
failed to take final action. This “un- 
finished business” includes: a universal 


military training bill to make military 


training compulsory for men between 
18 and 20; the Taft-Wagner-Ellender 
Housing Bill to set up a long range 
housing program with government help; 
a national health insurance bill to set 
up a health insurance program; the 
Stratton Bill to permit the entry into 
the U. S. of 400,000 European refugees; 
and a Federal aid to education bill, 
which the Federal Government 
give the states financial aid for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Debate on these bills will be renewed 
when the Ejightieth Congress meets 
again next January. ‘ 


More Workers, Higher Prices 


President Truman scored a victory 
over the Republican leadership in Con- 
gress by successfully vetoing a bill to 
reduce income taxes 10 to 30 per cent, 
Another victory for the President came 


when Congress sustained his veto of a 


bill requiring extra import duties on 
foreign wool found to be com 
with U. S. wool. The wool bill, the 


President pointed out, was ow Fl 


our whole foreign trade policy. 

gress listened, and anew a new bill 
without tariff provisions, which the Prés- 
ident signed. 

Throughout the nation signs and 
signals of current trends appeared: Full 
employment — in July, employment 
reached an all-time high of more than 


60,000,000 workers. Higher prices— . 


Bureau of Labor Statistics revealed that 
cost of living is more than one and @ 
half times above 1935-1939 average, 


and 18 per cent above 1946 figure. © 


Loyalty test — a program was launched 


to investigate the loyalty of more than — | 
2,000,000 Federal employees. Atomic 


a 


age —construction began at 
haven, N. Y. on the first t 
atomic energy pile in the United States. 







































erect, feet flat, to acquire 
comfortable balance and 
avoid fatigue. 


is not the easy way: 


to type!” 


says NORMAN SAKSVIG- 


* 


Authority on typing technique says that with the “touch” system, anyone can 


quickly acquire “useful” typing speed. Read his added suggestions below. 


POSTURE is important. Sit FINGERS 


finger action on/y. 


Correct typing is really easy 
on a Smith-Corona Portable! 


The first successful portable, Smith-Corona 
has more “know-how” behind it than any 
other portable typewriter. You'll find that out 
when you test its easy action, try out its time- 
saving features, and discover its long-lived 
economy. Full 84-character keyboard, same 
size as on office typewriters. 

Equip yourself with a Smith-Corona, learn 
the easy “touch system” —and take your port- 
able along with you, wherever you have writ- 
ing work to do. See it at your dealer's. 


SMITH-CORONA 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


relaxed. Tap keys briskly... 


should curve as PIVOT fingers from the 
shown, with wristsand arms “home” positions to strike 
keys with proper fingers... 
then return “home”. . 


3. GC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Maékers als 


“HUG THE KEYS,” says Saks- 
vig—eliminate arm or wrist 
action, keep fingers close to 
keys. 


Brand Ribbons and Carbons 


ALL YOU NEED: Typewritel, 
instruction book, touch 
ing chart (with exercise of 
back )—then go ahead! 


of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators and T 
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HE Seminole Indian boy was 
trapped. He sat naked on an old 
wall of coral rock deep in the bowels 

f the swamp where coral rock had no 
asiness to be. If a trail had once been 
gt through the Everglades to here, it 

id long ago been gulped up by stark 
ypress, scrub oak, fierce green water 

mp and mud. The rocks were joined 
white man’s mortar, and were built 

o two ramps that came together to 

form the corner of a louse. 
' Maybe the white man had been build- 
4g one day, and it had happened to him 
as it was waiting now to happen 
5 Sammy Osceola. Down there on the 
ound, watching each move he made, 


fwas strong and vicious death with rav- 


enous jaws that would devour his flesh 
and crack and crunch his bones. 

He wiped the mosquitoes out of his 
eyes. He folded his arms across his 
knees, put his head on them and wanted 
to cry. He hadn’t cried for three years, 

pt since he was thirteen. He didn’t 

now. 
‘The rock was cutting into his flesh. 
le shifted and raised his head. It was 
hundred feet to the edge of the river, 
ad the river was a hundred-foot width 
f dead-still, black water. His canoe was 
n the other side, chin on bank. 
Canoe was sleeping. Canoe didn’t 
from the rocks, Canoe wasn’t hun- 
ny; he had Sammy Osceola’s bread 
nd cheese in his belly. 

Thoughtfully Sammy wiped the mos- 

Quitoes off his chest and shoulders. He 


Was imprisoned on the coral rock, b 


he was not afraid. He was biggest 
in his home camp, bigger than yg@ng 
Joe Cypress, even. Le 

His mother had said, “You byitig ‘back * 
that bull ’gator, Sammy Osceo]@: Fou get 
Black Bull, and vt Si man.” 
Like that she said it - Osceola’s. 

nother. g o, 
| That was yesterday Ad, sanup time: 

had paddled away frgnithe watér- 
Gircled hummock 6p. which stogd* his. 

other’s chikee, hég~house. He-Was BOE =. 

g to capture Blagk Bull andstake him™ 
llive to the compercial camp apd ‘win 

job of stn ey The-whife tourists 
puld come th¢ to watch ‘him wrestle 

e big ’gatoy# and charm’'them into 
Heep. They Mould throw money down | 
5 him in the pit, Its of money. 

It had tak@m many’ hours-to redch Still 
pwamp, < ang; he had thought about lit- 7 
He exceptf)Black Bull, the legendary: , 
Pwelve- oft alligator too wise to be 
aught , even the best hunters. It, 
as s miphtight when he sent canoe irfto | 


By Zachary” 


The swamp could spell 
sudden death for Sa 


or it could make hi 


grove é 


epeared, then the bay of cypress, 

ear higher, tumbling in closer, be 
darker and more sinister.q@ini 

see water path before him wagag 

aid shiny as a crow’s breast@ip 

‘“gnoon lay round and hard OB “4 

canoe shattered the be . 


fe, 7 
ing pieces of light shore ‘pf the 
wake. 

Steadj Be, pieshing, ‘onlil, Osce- 
ola sdhis paddle; moying through 
4 iur@erous worlds ne under the 
away. Aloor and one aldgg the whisper- 
“ing shores. Here, }ite Avas to the fleet 
and to the fergeidusy" ‘The struggle was 
merciless and unggasing; death struck 
swift ang) prosti whip. Sammy Os- 
ceola, Kew, al’these things, and the 


knowWledge“awed and pleased him. 
» “Wis batty head lamp’s beam caught 
/a& gel gfttacking a cloud of minnows. 


The pl ] slithered out of the light and 


it come back. Insects whirled in, and 


j 


‘therm was the instant splash and slap 


ofbig bass. He moved the beam. A 
Py soft-shelled turtle came drifting 


wer that was said to lead to the,’ ‘Sfap from under a mass of lily roots, saw 


f gator’ s territory. 
watched the oceans of saw grass’ 


-y'the canoe shadow, and disappeared in 
a -floating waddle. Sammy Osceola 


the ntoonlight until their white braale-y! clicked off his head lamp. 


S passed astern, and then the jungle . 


Furious life roamed deep up in the 


gan on both sides, First the man-* shore world, too. It crouched high on a 


cypress limb; coiled in a palmetto 
crotch; moved on padded feet over the 
timeless forest mold. 

Sammy Osceola pulled the slick water 
past him with his paddle. He listened 
to the songs of the swamp blending the 
two worlds; millions of tree frogs mak- 
ing a tiny, bell tinkling; great, stern, 
bank frogs hammering a gonging bel- 
low; an owl, high over the water, trying 
to imitate the frogs below; the sad call 
ing of the chuckwill’s widow. And last, 
a cry that was choppy and frayed, put 
ting a thin edge to the other music, 

Sammy Osceola smiled. That was the 
bittern — his bird of good luck. He lig- 
tened eagerly, Twice more it came, @ 
sure good omen. Excitement begam 
jumping so hard in him that he could 
fee] it at the top of his belly. 

Now was the time to begin the hunt, 

He circled his mouth with his hands 
and sent out the ‘gator call. “N-u-n-g-h 
.. . N-u-n-g-h.” He listened. Nothing, 
He sent again. “N-u-n-g-h . . 4 
N-u-n-g-h.” Be 

He got an answer, moved canoe for % 
the right bank, and drifted. He listened, 
waited, then pushed along to a bare | 
bank spot. The ’gators should be in the ~ 
dark places, right there. He saw them 
but the width of their slide going down” 















; into the water told him that they were 


> pot what he wanted. The slide was slick 


and bright in the moonlight, but of a 


© size for three or four-footers. He put 


hig@ light onto a tangle of growth. Four, 
five pairs of eyes, but not wide enough 


- @part, none of them. Four-footers. 


Sammy Osceola would take nothing 
under ten feet tonight. 

He went on, watching, listening and 
calling, “N-u-n-g-h . . . N-u-n-g-h.”. 
Here centuries lay crumbled and for- 
gotten; here the swamp never quit its 
ageless singing; moving with all 
the patience of his people, Sammy Osce- 
ola sought to shoulder his manhood. . . . 

The white man at the Alligator Farm 
Rear Miami had not been able to decide 
between Sammy Osceola and Joe Cy- 
— for ’gator boy. He wanted to be 

. They both showed him what they 
could do; he still couldn’t decide. So it 
was Sammy Osceola, in his eagerness, 
who said he would go into the swamp 
and bring back a big ‘gator, a ten-foot- 
@r, and give that for the job. Joe Cy- 
press said he would bring a bigger ’gator 
any day than Sammy Osceola. The 
White man agreed to settle that way. 
They had till noon Thurstlay to get their 
"gators to the farm for measuring. 

Already, this quick, it was Tuesday. 


Deer in the swamp, daylight didn’t 
come as it did outside. It formed 
on everything, white, and so heavy at 
first it seemed almost as if it could be 
scraped off with a hunting knife. It was 
like that now, and Sammy Osceola still 
hadn’t seen a ‘gator over six feet. 

He was sitting quietly against the left 
bank when he heard the thrashing on 
the other side. At first he thought it 
was a fight, but no viciousness came into 
the sound, and then he knew. A mother 
"gator had laid her eggs, and was cover- 
ing her nest mound. He saw her swing 
her tail; she was a big one. 

He stripped off his clothes; then, with 
his light capture rope around his waist, 
he slid noiselessly into the clear, black 
water, took a deep breath and went 
under. Two minutes later, without a 
surface ripple, he came up behind a 
shield of overhang on the right bank, 
© moved along to the gator slide and 

» peered over. There was the new nest 
© mound, partly covered, but the mother 
‘(was gone. 
© He climbed out and stood on the 
© bank, letting the water drain from him, 
© and it was then that he saw the coral 
" walls, They were in what had once 
© been a large clearing but now was 
© Tealed almost shut. The sun had 
© bleached the coral white. 
| The two ramps came together to 
| form a peak ten or twelve feet above 
the ground. A hawk had made her nest 
here arid he could see her tail sticking 





out. He clapped his hands together; she 
flew up and away. He smiled. <He 
walked all around the mass of rock; this 
was certainly a strange thing to see in 
the very bottom of Still Swamp. 

He was coming around the right 
flank of wall on the way back to canoe 
when he heard the noise in the under- 
pe between him and the river. He 

eld still for an instant. It wasn’t deer 
or bear. He ran for the water, but it 
was too late. He knew he couldn’t make 
it even before he saw the charging mas- 
sive-shouldered king boar that weighed 
not less than four hundred pounds. 

Sammy Osceola had only twenty-five 
feet to go, but the boar was cutting 
him off, coming at him, fast. He spun 
for the wall, and another boar was com- 
ing at him from there. 

There was no time for thinking, In- 
stinctively, he ran to the right, toward 
a thin growth of cypress surrounding 
a huge fallen log. He jumped for the 
log and stopped. Here heavy tangle 
blocked his path. 

They were at the log, trying to get 
over. He could see the tips of their 
snouts over the top. The snouts dis- 
appeared and he could hear them, each 
going for an end of the log to come 
around after him. He waited. When 
they were on this side and coming at 
him, heads down, tusks gleaming, he 
went up and back over the log. He ran 
for the wall with all the speed his legs 
could give, and scaled the ramp with 
both boars slashing at his heels. 

They tried to follow. One of them 


‘made it up a few feet, only to slide 


back. 


§ acy OSCEOLA hunkered down 
and watched their mad ferociousness. 
Again and again they made running 
climbs, only to give up finally and walk 
back and forth, eying him. 

Like others he had doubted hunters’ 
tales about the two wild killer boars of 
Still Swamp, although white hunters 
who set out after them had sometimes 
returned without part of their dog pack. 
Once, even, two of the men never came 
out of the swamp. 

He could believe the tales now. 
There they were. Two king boars that 
no panther, no bear, no living swamp 
thing would dare attack. Their long, 
tall muscular bodies stood on powerful 
stub legs that took them through rough 
country and brush faster than deer. 
Their shoulders bulged with humps, 
layers of cartilage that would stop any 
bullet under a_ .30-.30, and ten-inch 
tusks curved up out of their lower jaws. 

Sammy Osceola waited for a chance 
to make his next move, but it was some 
minutes before his attackers found the 
*gator nest. When they were crunching 
the eggs, he worked his way down the 






ramp which was farthest from th 


His foot touched the ground. He could 4 


hear them still grunting and gorging, 


He ran to the other ramp, keeping the © 


wall between him and the boars. From 
there would be the shortest run to the 
river. He rounded the end of it. 

One boar was waiting for him, The 
other was on his way at a run. 

Sammy Osceola scrambled up the 
ramp, and again they began their ray- 
ening efforts at climbing after him, 
When they gave up, they stood silegt 
and motionless, snouts pointed down, 
watching him through the tops of their 
wicked heads. The fact that they didn’t 
go directly back to the eggs bore out 
part of the hunters’ tales — this pair 
killed for food when they were — 
and killed all the time for lust. 


Nicur had taken most of the mos- 
quito torture out of the swamp, but 
now heat blossomed in the humidity, 
and by noon it caved in through the 
top of the jungle anc smashed every- 
thing with its weight. The boars took 
to the undergrowth, never relaxing their 
vigil. 

Three times more Sammy Osceola 
tried to get his feet on the ground to 
make a run for the river, and three 
times the boars lunged out of their 
swamp pockets, forcing him to scurry 
back up the hot, cutting rock. 

The day boiled away, one minute at a 
time. The rock tortured his flesh; the 
sun heat pounded inside and outside 
his head. 

He lay stretched out, wet, face on 
arms, the stones throbbing under him, 
the silent swamp pouring its soggy 
breath over him. 

The hawk flew over. 

The sun had crawled in under the 
skin of his back and was cooking him. 
His capture rope was cutting into his 
waist. He took it off, used it to wipe 
his eyes. He coiled it tight, put it down 
and laid his face on it. 

The hawk dropped out of the top 
of the tall cypress and sailed over her 
nest again. She was a_ red-shoulder. 
Probably she wouldn’t settle on her nest 
all day. 

He put his face back down on his 
rope and lay looking at canoe. If he 
could have one mouthful of the black 
water canoe was resting in, that would 
be good. 

One of the hogs grunted, and moved 
to a spot closer to the wall. Sammy 
Osceola became angry. He would like 
to drop a noose around the boar’s neck 
and choke him dead. He knew he 
couldn’t, though. There was nothing to 
tie the rope to. The boar would take 
the rope, or he’d pull Sammy 
off the wall. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Harpy NEW YEAR! 

No, our calendar isn’t scrambled. 
But we know that the beginning of 
the new school year is the most im- 
portant beginning you'll have to tus- 
sle with in the coming months. Now 
is the time that you’re making your 
big resolutions and hoping your big- 
gest hopes. 

You're resolving: To go out for at 
least one school activity besides the 
Photography Club this year; to learn 
how to talk to girls as easily as 
“Swish” Cramer does; to pull up your 
English grades to at least a B. You 
hope yours will be the phone number 
the boys memorize. Or that yours is 
the name the girls think of first when 
they make out party lists. You want 
to be known as a someone worth 
knowing. In short, you want to be a 
success. And you have a lot of ques- 
tions about how you get to be a suc- 
cess. This page is dedicated to fur- 
nishing the here’s how. 


Q. I don’t think girls are such a prob- 
lem. I get along with them fine — once 
Tknow them. But this summer my fam- 
ily moved to Iowa, and I’m starting 
Of this year at a new school. Now, I'd 
like to know what's considered “the 
proper way” of getting acquainted with 


| girls. I can’t see myself just barging 


up to the dreamy kid who sits across 
from me in geometry class and saying, 


"Howsabout going to the Sophomore - 
Shuffle with me?” What do the smooth 


s do in a case like mine? 


‘A. There sits Sally Sackett — as love- 


"ly lady as you ever hope to see strug- 


fle with an isosceles triangle. And right 


Macross the aisle you sit, eager to let 
‘The Sackett know you'd gladly bisect 


al the angles in the book for her. 
You’ve been around enough to know 







"&e loud whistle of approval isn’t apt 
® boost your stock. Nor can you throw 


fur geometry book in her path and 
she'll trip into your arms. And 





you can’t quite hear yourself saying 
aloud, “I adore the way your nose is 
too short and your eyes are so bright, 
and I’d like to take you on a trip to 
Hudson Bay as soon as I finish high 
school.” Neither can you walk up to 
Sally with a portfolio of testimonials 
from old buddies and friends of the 
family — proving what a Good Joe you 
are. What to do? 

The first step is to get yourself in- 
troduced. Ask Danny Mack, the boy 
who lives next door to you, or one of 
the boys you met at football tryouts, 
to introduce you formally to Sally. Or 
if that procedure seems a little stiff to 
you, it’s quite correct for you to intro- 
duce yourself. Arm yourself -with a lit- 
tle information about Sally to keep that 
first conversation lively. You’ve seen 
her practicing with the cheerleading 
squad. The. Clearwater Courier tells 
you she’s an active member of the dra- 
matics club. And, don’t forget, you 
have geometry in common. 

After class some day, step up and 
say, “I’m Sandy McClellan. I hear 
you're the girl who can tell me about 
getting into the Players. I did some 
work with stage lighting at Brockport 
High last year, and I'd like to do some 
more.” Or, “I saw you rehearsing cheers 
last night. Where can I get a copy of 
the cheers you use at Clearwater 
High?” 

Once you've established a speaking 
acquaintance, you're set. After the 
next geometry class, Sally will prob- 
ably offer some such comradely com- 
ment as, “That's a scorching assign- 
ment Miss Putter has given us for to- 
morrow, isn’t it!” If she doesn’t say it, 
you can. (Sally will agree.) And what 
could be a more natural follow-up to 
this exchange of words than for you to 
suggest that you both take in a coke 
after school—to brace yourselves for 
the evening's struggle with math. A 
casual date such as this will give Sally 
a chance to sell herself on you before 
you spring that invite to the big dance. 

When you do pop the dance ques- 








s GIRL 


tion, you may not get a “love to” am 
swer. But even if Sally says no, don't 
low-rate yourself and figure you're @ 
social loss. After all, there are lads im 
your geometry class who played “cops- 
and-robbers” “with Sally long before 


you came on the scene. And if Sally's ~ 


the girl you think she is, don’t be sur- 
prised if one of the cops-and-robbers 
boys already has her signed up for 
this dance. There'll be other dances. 

Meantime don’t make the mistake of 
thinking Sally Sackett is the only girl 
at Clearwater High. You like to look 
at her in geometry class, but you don’t 
have much proof that she’s the gal you 
want to take to Hudson Bay. Can she 
keep a conversation rolling? Is she a 
good sport on a picnic? Is she consid- 
erate of a fellow’s wallet? Until you find 
out, don’t cross all the other girls off 
your list. And don’t stay away from 
the Sophomore Shuffle just because 
Sally has, previous plans. How about 
that little redhead in your history class? 
You'll rate higher in Sally’s eyes if she 
sees other girls having a wonderful 
time with you. 


Q. My parents are very strict about 
letting me date. What seems unfair is 
that they don’t even know most of the 
boys who ask me out. What can I doP 


A. See that your parents do get to 
know your friends. Tell them about the 
wonderful speech Tad made in assem- 
bly and about Ray’s after-school job at 
the filling station. Give them a full re- 
port of Betsy’s party — who was there, 


the games you played, etc. When : 


Skeets comes to take you to the mov- 
ies, don’t whisk him out of the house 
before Mom and Pop get a look at 
him. Introduce him, and spend fifteen 
minutes or so chatting with the family 
before you go. If you give your parents 
an opportunity to meet your friends 
and to see their good points, theyll 
have more confidence in you and ih 
the boys who take you out. 


If you have questions of general in- 
terest, similar to these, which you'd like 
answered on this page, send them to 
Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. ¥. 
Please do not ask for personal answers 


by letter; please do not enclose postage "4 


stamps. 


by fy 
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There are giants on the loose — 

N. Y. Giants. And they’re tearing 
through the land murdering little base- 
balls. 

Yes, sir, the 1947 Giants own the 
greatest collection of sluggers in base- 
ball history. When the last bat is laid 
to rest on October: 1, the Giants will 
have broken the all-time record for 
home runs (182). And they will be the 
first team in history to boast five men 
who hit 20 or more homers during the 
season. 

Johnny Mize, Willard Marshall, 
Walker Cooper, and Bobby Thomson 
chalked up their 20th homers long ago, 
while Bill Rigney has only a few to go. 

As you'd expect, the Giants take great 
pride in their ability to bust ‘em. I 
know from personal experience. I visited 
the team one morning, and saw them 
put on a wonderful display of atomic 
power. Every time I looked up I saw a 
baseball disappearing over a fence. 

After shaking hands with Manager 
Mel Ott, I plumped down on the bench 
next to one of his coaches, Hank Gowdy. 
The dugout was full of Giants getting 
ready to take the field. 

“All right, gang,” said Mel, “let’s go.” 
And out they went. 

Mel then tumed to Red Kress, 
another coach. “Hey, Red, do your 
stuff.” 

Red, grinning, picked up two base- 
balls, stuffed another in his hip pocket, 
and walked out to the mound. Although 
Red was a shortstop in his playing days, 
he is now the Giants’ favorite batting 
practice pitcher. 

Red began tossing em in fast and 
straight, and the batters began knocking 
’em back faster and straighter. One 
after another, they trudged happily to 
the plate. For if there’s anything a 
player loves better than his batting 
licks, it could only be his mother, 

When Johnny Mize came to bat, the 
players on the bench leaned forward 
a little. Johnny is the home run king of 
the big time, and he commands reverent 
attention every time he bats. The theme 
song is: “I’ve got Mize on you.” 

A big, powerful guy with blacksmith 
arms, Johnny stands up straight at the 
plate. There’s no twitching of body or 
swishing of bat. He just stands there 


G™ your bean shooters, friends. 


Here is the cruelest “cut” of all— 
to Giant opponents. The ‘cutter’ is 
Bobby Thomson, sensational rookie 
home-run hitter of the N. Y. Giants. 
(Scholastic Magazines photographs) 


Giant Bomber 


motionless. The ball comes — he swings | 
easily — and. the ball disappears, 

As Johnny came back to the dugout, 
Gowdy teased him with: “Not bad, | 
Jawn. We'll make a hitter out of you 
yet.” 

While Mize is the big gun of the 
Giants, Bobby Thomson is easily the 
favorite. You can’t help liking him- 
he’s so clean-cut and good-natured. He 
frolics around like a big puppy, obvi- 
ously enjoying his ball playing. 

Bobby is the rookie (first-year man) 
most experts believe has the best chance 
of becoming a hall-of-fame great. He 
already owns an all-time record —for 7 
the most home runs hit by a rookie. 

As Bobby stepped to the plate, 
Gowdy nudged me: “Watch this kid © 
hit.” I didn’t stay to watch. I grabbéd 
the Scholastic Magazines cameraman 
and went right out to the plate. 

I set the photographer up about 
20 feet away and we took motion pic- 
tures of Bobby’s swing. It was a beauty. 
Bobby bats just like Joe Di Maggio. He 
takes a very wide stance and holds his 
bat well away from the body, cocked 
behind his ear. He then takes a short 
step into the ball and meets it with © 
terrific wrist action. 

Just look at the pictures and youll 
see what I mean. 

After the batters had taken their licks, 
Manager Mel set up an infield and 
started batting the ball around. 

By this time I was in the middle ol 
a discussion about rules with Hank 
Gowdy. Hank, a great catcher in his 
day, was the first big-leaguer to enlist 
in World War I. He is a very friendly 
sort of guy who will talk baseball at § 
the drop of an eyebrow. ‘4 

While he chatted with me, his eyes 7 
never left the diamond. He kept turning — 
my attention to interesting things on © 
the field. 

“Look at that Gordon,” he’d sudd 
say. “The guy owns a rifle for an arm. 
Or, “Watch Buddy (Kerr) make the 
pivot at second. He sure can get rid 
the ball fast.” z 

It was all very exciting and informa 
tive. Before leaving, I had a chat with @ 
Bobby Thomson and Sid Gordon, got 
their autographs for a Giant-fan reader 3 
of mine, Gene (Illinois) Du Bow; 4 
had my picture snapped between Babe — 
Young (now with Cincinnati) 
Buddy Kerr. 24 

I end on a note of tragedy —thaty 
snapshot was murdered in the 
room. E 
— Herman L. Masin, Sports Bae 
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‘Gator Boy 
(Continued) 


» The hawk eggs scratched at his mind, 
"so he thought about them for a while. 
» Doing this, his fingers loosened a piece 
© of the old mortar and worked out a 
} small hunk of coral. 

© He sat up with the rock in his hand. 
| There was that anger again when he 
= looked down at the nearest hog. He 
Stood up to throw the rock at him. 
| Sammy Osceola could knock a squirrel 
© off a high limb with a rock. But now 


» he didn’t throw. 


: He ran his gaze along the top of the 
| wall, went halfway down the ramp, and 


= oMce more measured the distance to the 


Fiver's edge. Then he picked a spot on 
the forest mold, way back from the 
water, and he threw the rock. 

Neither of the boars went rushing at 
the noise. The one that was hid in the 
brush came out, sauntered in that direc- 
tion, then went back out of sight. The 
other one stood up, hung its snout, and 
looked at Indian boy. 

A knot came into Sammy Osceola’s 
throat. He went back up to his place 
and carefully lay down again. With his 
arm hanging over the wall, he idly 
fingered out another piece of mortar. 

When he had it rubbed to powder 
between his fingers, he knew what it 
was about the hawk eggs. He looked 
for the red-shouldered hen. She was 
watching from the same cypress. She 
— wouldn’t settle on her nest until after 
= dark. Sammy Osceola glanced at the 
| sky. He would have to work fast. 

He examined the mortar all along the 
wall, He worked a long time, and fin- 
ally dug out a piece of coral the size 
of his fist. About half-way down the 
other ramp he found a coral knob that 
aang weight twenty pounds, maybe 


The boars had followed under him. 
He set to work on the knob, using his 
small rock as hammer. Crumbs of 
mortar fell. His hammering and his 
= movements whetted the boars, and they 
= paced or stood with their hoofs against 

» the wall and slavered. 
Day was going fast when he had the 
| big rock free and settled in a crevice in 
> the wall. He sat resting. His throat was 
» lined with hot sand, and the length of 
© this body ached. The hawk swooped 
in and out, making dives on her nest. At 
© last she landed on the edge of the nest, 
» listened into the dusk, then stepped in 
| and sat, quiet as the stones. 


4 S ay OSCEOLA began moving 
= toward the hawk, one ripple of muscle 
at a time. Mosquitoes covered him like 
| sweat. Night had brought no coolness 
his burned skin, and the coral hurt 


him more than anything had ever hurt 





him before. But nothing touched the in- 
exorable patience that was his heritage. 
Just one muscle at a time he moved. 

Moontime was getting close. He 
watched the top of the forest and soon 
the moon was ready to climb up and 
stand, warning the hawk. One of the 
boars began scratching himself against 
the wall. The hawk stirred uneasily, and 
Sammy Osceola had to wait until she 
quieted. Then his hand shot out and 
held her to the nest until he could get 
her by the leg. 

He held her by both legs, letting her 
flutter occasionally for the hogs. When 
the moon was high enough for him to 
see plainly, he moved down to where 
his big rock rested in the crevice. 

The boars followed anxiously, keeping 
close to the wall. He tied his capture 
rope to the hawk’s legs and began 
lowering her. She was in a frenzy fly- 
ing against the rope, flapping, scraping 
her wings against the rock. It set the 
hogs to chomping and quarreling fierce- 
ly at each other. He lowered his bait 
until she was just out of their reach, 
secured the rope in the crevice, and 
picked up his big rock. 


Born hogs were on their hind legs, 
trying for the bird. He aimed at the one 
directly in line with the crevice and 
dropped his rock at the wet snout and 
shining tar-bubble eyes. It smashed full 
on the boar’s head, and the boar went 
down screaming. The screaming tapered 


-to squeals, to weak panting, to nothing. 


The other boar had backed off, but now 
it came at the hawk again, and that was 
when Sammy Osceola dropped off the 
wall on the back side. 

He could hear the hog tearing 
through the brush after him when he 
cut the water; then deep coolness and 
the sweet feel of safety held him. He 
swam near the bottom. Almost lazily he 
stroked until he could look up and see 
the bottom of canoe; then he came up 
into the air, let his sore fingers reach for 
the smooth, rounded edge, and climbed 
in. 

The boar was on the other bank, tall 
and ugly, still looking out stupidly at 
the water. Sammy Osceola reached for 
the rifle. The hawk began plunging 
and flapping again and when the boar 
started for her, Sammy Osceola pulled 
the trigger. The report shook the night 
until the sound was lost in distance. The 
hog was on its side, death jerking at 
his stub legs. 

Sammy Osceola put his rifie down 
and reached for his food. As he ate he 
became very unhappy. He was no man. 
He was only Indian boy, foolish Indian 
boy to get himself chased onto rock by 
hogs and lose his hunting time. Very 
foolish boy business. Now all the hunt- 








ing time he had left was maybe one q 


hour, no more. 

The food and canteen water hurt his 
throat. He thought of Joe Cypress. Joe 
Cypress might be back at the ‘gator 
farm right now with his ten-footer, The 
white missionary used to tell the Sem- 
inole boys: “Be good sport. Be good 
loser. If you lose, be a man and take 
the winner’s hand and shake it.” 


§ ay OSCEOLA jammed his food 
sack down under the canvas and put 
his clothes on fast. His mouth was tight. 
He grabbed his paddle, and did not feel 
the heat in his skin or the soreness of 
his fingers or the mosquito welts. He 
would take Joe Cypress by the hand, all 
right. He would shake the hand, and 
then he would lead Joe Cypress over 
and show him Black Bull. He’d show 
him the biggest ’gator Joe Cypress had 
ever seen. 

He paddled swiftly to the other bank. 
His bullet had entered the boar’s neck 
from the right side, and blasted away 
the opposite jaw. The other boar was 
very dead from the rock, He hurriedly 
untied the hawk and gave her to the 
sky. 

He slid canoe up the river making his 
“N-u-n-g-h . . . N-u-n-g-h.” After his 
second call, he heard a slight noise that 
took him shoreward. 

He sat quiet, then snapped on his 
light and saw a huge frog attempting to 
swallow a baby alligator. He turned off 
his light, let his eyes sharpen, and 
caught another movement among the 
lily pads. Two eye humps surfaced. 
There was waiting, ominous and quiet, 
then a loud plop of big jaws, and the 
frog was gone. He quickly thumbed his 
light, but the ’gator was no more than 
six foot. 

He drifted, watching for slides, drum- 


ming out calls, listening for jaws over © 


frog or crayfish, keeping lookout for 
"gator caves, They dug their caves with 
their snouts and their forefeet under the 
overhang of a bank where water growth 
made a shield. 


“N-u-n-g-h ... 
very deep in the great swamp. 
“N-u-n-g-h . N-u-n-g-h.” His hour % 


was gone. The moon was now high and 


white and crisp. There was much tired- 
ness Sammy Osceola, but he went 


on. u-n-g-h . . . N-u-n-g-h..-+ 


et 


Then another voice from straight 4 


ahead: “N-U-N-G-H.” 


The sound stunned him, His chest 4 


pounded wildly. He answered. It bel 
lowed back at him— the biggest, 
mightiest ’gator voice Indian boy 
ever heard. 

“N-U-N-G-H 


The rene shrill of his bitten was 


(Concluded on page 32) 
a 


N-u-n-g-h.” He was 4 
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Taxi Service . . . Regular 
ielicopter service is now available 
tween Boston airport and a down- 
own Boston office building. The 
tharge for the trip is $3 and takes 
mly three minutes as compared with 
% to 40 minutes by automobile. 
Martin is also entering the helicopter 
eld with study and development 
its Rotawings Division. 


SZ 


yerage Airline Pilot . . .Ac- 
tording to CAA’s Aviation Medical 

ice, the average airline - is 32 
mats old, weighs 165 pounds, is 5 ft. 
fin. tall, and has logged 4,859 
hours of flying time. In 1946 he aver- 
gd 63 hours of flying time per 
month 37 during the day and 


i at night. 
SZ 


oking for Cold Weather .. . 
fo thoroughly test a new thermal 
iti-icing system under actual flight 
nditions, a Martin 2-0-2 was sent 
) Minnesota to hunt for cold 
tather. Flying in the cold layers of 
itnorth of Minneapolis, the engi- 
ers and CAA representatives were 


ble to choose varying types of icing _ 


ditions for their experiments. 
i _ which involves passing 
tated air through the wing and tail 
sembly proved successful . . . the 
iperiments were acclaimed by avia- 
on experts as a big step forward in 
weather flying. 


























Approves Martin 2-0.2 


Martin 2-0-2! 


AIR MEMO 


Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


coe Fitst 
Ustive 17,000 mile accelerated service test, the new 280 m. 
2 has been approved for airline service. Delivery of the first of Northwest 
mes’ fleet of Martin 2-0-2's has been made. Deliveries to other leading 
h and South American airlines are set for the near future. Air travelers 
here will soon enjoy new speed, comfort and dependability —thanks 


# 





Newest Jet Bomber 


- «+ The high-speed, long-range XB-48 was built by 


36,000 tg “es r + Nema as 
many people as live in Albuquerque 
N. M. or Danville, Ill., fly on the 
scheduled domestic airlines of the 
United States every day. 








cna as oe ye 


Martin for the Army Air Forces. Powered by six jet engines, it is the largest 
multi-jet conventional plane yet constructed. The XB-48 also pioneers a new 
bicycle type landing gear developed by Martin for high-speed aircraft. 


“Se 


Well Done . . . The performance 
of the scheduled domestic airlines, 
which carried 12,238,785 passengers 
5,947,046,742 passenger miles during 
1946, was equivalent to — 
the entire population of New Yor 

City, Yonkers, Newark and Jersey 
City and landing them in Chicago. 


Ss 


Increases Airline Profits . . . 
Carrying 36 to 40 passengers and 
needing only 19 to break even (by 
ATA Samanta’, the twin-engine 
Martin 2-0-2 enables airline opera- 
tors to make up to seven times as 
much profit as the older 21-passenger 
equipment which require (by ATA 
formula) 17 passengers to break even. 









airliner ever to complete the CAA’s 
p. h. Martin 


ST 


Seeing is Believing . . . Many 
postwar aircraft, such as the Martia 
2-0-2 and 3-0-3, are equipped with 
reversible pitch propellers which en- 
ables the ‘via to back up when nec 
essary. One plane so equipped landed 
at an unsuspecting airport and be- 
came involved in taxiing difficulties. 
The pilot called the control tower 
to ode permission to back up. After 
a long pause, a skeptical voice om 
the radio said, ‘‘Any aircraft on this 
field that can back up is page 
granted permission to do so."" It di 


Going Up eee 235 Miles ees 
Rocketry is one of the more 


vanced research projects of the Mat 


tin Company. Now under construc 
tion is the Neptune, first of ten ex- 
perimental rockets, 45 feet long, 
capable of flights to 235 miles above 
the earth's surface. These huge rock- 
ets, being built by Martin for the 
Navy, are the first all-American long 


range missiles of supersonic s 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable (Sg) Aircraft Since 1909 





GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 


“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Dept. 180, Baltimore $3, Maryland. 
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The Smart 
BACK-TO-SCHOOL 


PENS 


WHICHEVER YOU LIKE—YOU'LL LIKE 


WEAREVER 






We 


WEAREVER - 
Your Kound 
Sall Pint 

M.. smart, new back-to-school pens 


—ball point or conventional point—are the 
talk of young America. They're the brightest, 
writin’est pens ever, precision built inside 
and out by America’s largest fountain pen 
manufacturer. Made by David Kahn, Inca 
North Bergen, N. J., founded in 1896, 


.U.S.Pat. Off. ©1947 Dovi 
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Six Million Jobs 


| you had your choice of careers, 
would you choose salesmanship? If 
that question were to be asked in your 
school, the chances are that only one 
boy out of 20 and only one girl out of 
every 50 would answer yes. That was 


the score in the latest Institute of Stu- . 


dent Opinion poll, conducted by Scho- 
lastic Magazines among 73,141 high 
school students throughout the United 
States. 

Yet salesmanship is the lifeblood of 
American business. More than six mil- 
lion men and women earn their living 
in this country as salesmen. The 169,- 
792 eating places employ one-half mil- 
lion people, many of whom are sales- 
men. The 387,000 grocery stores each 
give work to one or more salesmen. 
The 200,000 retail service stations em- 
ploy 400,000 workers, mostly salesmen. 

In your community shopping center 
many workers are selling goods — gro- 
ceries, clothing, drugs, hardware, lum- 
ber, automobiles, furniture, houses, in- 
surance, stocks and bonds, etc. 

Some do direct sales work from 
house to house, selling everything from 
vegetables to vacuum cleaners. Other 
salesmen work in wholesale houses sell- 
ing goods — fruits, vegetables, clothing, 
furniture, etc. — to the owners of retail 
stores. 

Because there are so many types of 
goods and services to sell, salesman- 
ship offers a wide variety of oppor- 
tunities for work for many more young 
people than those who have indicated 
an interest in it. Every community 
needs salesmen — dozens, hundreds, or 
thousands of them—both men and 
women, young and old. 


Saleswork 

Many stores in your shopping cen- 
ter employ high school students for 
after school, Saturdays, and vacation 
work, Grocery stores, hardware stores, 
electrical shops, candy stores, dime 
stores, and many others regularly em- 
ploy part-time clerks. Restaurants and 
drugstore lunch counters hire part-time 
help. Most service stations and garages 
employ one or more high school boys. 

These jobs frequently lead to full- 
time employment when students finish 
school. Experienced full-time salesmen 
sometimes start their own independent 
businesses. 

Sales jobs differ widely in their re- 





quirements, but all selling jobs have 





some things in common: (1) approach 
the customer in a friendly manner; (2) 
find out and sell him what he wants; 
(3) show him enough merchandise jo © 
give him a fair chance of making a | 
choice, but not so much that he is con 
fused; (4) try, with sincerity, to an 
swer any questions that the customer 
may have on the merchandise; (5) use 
tact and courtesy. 

Most saleswork is inside work and 
stores are usually clean, light, and airy, 
Workers are on duty from 40 to 48 
or more hours a week. Some stores 
stay open one or more evenings a week | 
and give their workers equal time of 
in the daytime. 

In addition to selling goods to the 
customer, salesmen frequently have 
many other duties, They unpack, im 
spect, and put price tags on incoming 
merchandise. They clean and restock | 
the shelves, decorate the store win- 
dows, and plan advertising campaigns 
in the newspapers and through hand- § 
bills. They help store owners keep ree- 
ords of sales, records for the Govern-~ 
ment (on which sales and income taxes” 
are paid), and make inventories of 
the goods on hand. 












Personal Qualifications 






1. Good personal appearance is im- 
portant for all salesmen. Many stores 
stress good grooming and the wearing 
of appropriate clothes. ‘ 

2. Good health jis essential. Sales ¥ 
work in most stores requires long hours 
on your feet, Physical vigor also is” 
needed to meet the public successfully, | 

8. Courtesy pays big dividends) 
when you work with people. A sales) 
man must be alert, competent, friend-] 
ly, and enthusiastic. He must try to 
member customers’ names, to be help 
ful at all times, to listen carefully @} 
what they say, and to wear his best. 
manners every day. " 

4. A command of good English and) 
a pleasing voice often contribute @ 
sales success. a 

Wages for beginners range from $105 
to $30 a week, epending on the num 
ber of hours, type of work, and tig 
location and type of store. Expemy 
enced salespeople sometimes make O88 
hundred or more dollars a week, Baas 
ings may be on a salary, on a & 
plus-commission, or on solely a 
mission basis, i 
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Thousands of young fellows all over 
America are making that promise to 
themselves right now. They do more 
than just dream about it—they’re 
planning years in advance of the day 
when they get their big chance to 
roar into the air. They know that 


experience and confidence 


that. comes from having 
lf the full picture of prog- 


2 by enlisting in the Army Air 
OHHE day lo Forces they get the training, 

6 
GONG 70 


L There’s no better way to 
WT, f. Whose Jf prepare yourself for a future 
@ 


ress in the air. 


in aviation than to join the 

organization which is doing today 

what the rest of the world will be 
doing tomorrow. 

You have to be good to get into 
the Air Forces. They take only the 
best—keen, rugged, ambitious young 
men who can meet high standards of 
physical co-ordination and intelli- 
gence. If you’re that kind, the Air 
Forces can use you. And, boy, you 
ought to start planning today! It’s 
worth it! 









After graduation from high school, - 
if you’re 18 (17 with parents’ con- | 
sent), you’ll be able to apply for ” 
enlistment in the Air Forces. If” 
you’re accepted, you’ll be in on the 
ground floor with the outfit that” 
leads the field in new things for avi- | 
ation. You’ll see how research and | 
experiment produce the miracles that 7 
have made aeronautical science the | 
fastest-movVing of them all. : 
You’ll know jet propulsion, rocket 7 
techniques, supersonic problems— 
you'll be at home with the amazing ’ 
equipment it takes to keep the AAFP © 
out in front. And you’ll draw the © 
highest pay in Air Forces history 
while you’re working and learning. 
If you’re interested in knowing | 
more about the new Regular Army = 
Air Forces, fill out and, mail the ~ 
attached coupon for the new, FREE 
booklet, Getting Up in the World © 
of Aviation. It will give you the © 
facte—and a chance to look over the | 
fascinating jobs available to the man 
who can make the grade. . 
U. S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE | 
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U. S. Army Recruiting Publicity Bureau : 
Governors Isiand, New York 


Please send me a copy of the Army Air 
Forces’ new, FREE booklet, Getting Up 
in the World of Aviation. : 


Name 








Address. 





City and State. 
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For example, here’s a picture of a 
typical holding penalty, right out 
of the movie. It’s a common viola- 
tion carrying a 15-yard penalty if 
executed by the offense, a 5-yard 
assessment and automatic first 
down if committed by the defense. 


Here’s a brand new ruling! “Foot- 
ball-by-the-Code” shows you how 
to properly signal a “fair catch.” 
Notice the hand must be waved to 
the side. Failure to do this draws 
a@ 5-yard penalty. 


Wihhon 
SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co., Inc. subsidiary) 


Hey, fellas! How’d you like to get in some chalk 
talk and see a movie at the same time? Good. 
Then you'll want to catch this new film “Football- 
by-the-Code.”* It’s a 30-minute, quick-moving job, 
showing the fine points of the latest football rules 
and play situations—and it’s endorsed by your 
State High School Athletic Association. 


Another violation involves the 
illegal position of the offensive 
ends. This picture shows the right 
end neither on the line of scrim- 
mage nor the required one yard 
behind it. Penalty: loss of 5 yards 
and ineligibility of the end as a 
pass receiver. 





Ask your coach to arrange a 
showing for your team. He 
can obtain the film through 
any one of these means: 


Z/ 


Executive Officer, State High 
School Athletic Association. 





The National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associa- 
tions, 7 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. : 


The Official Sports Film Service,7 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


Illinois. 
ail 


( Ps. Remember, this film is ) 
endorsed by the National 
Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations 
andI’dcertainlyrecommend 
your seeing it! rd 7. 


*Film jointly sponsored by 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
and General Mills 
Charley Trippi is retained 
as a member of the Wilson 
Advisory Staff. 
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| §T'S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 








“Tops, don’t miss. ~““Worthwhile. 
“Save your money. 





b 
ete we plunge into reviewing “sd 
the fall’s new films, here’s a quick es 
“brush-up” on the summer’s best. The d 
following films are our nominations for porter 
g S are 0 ns 
some of the brightest entertainment. | 
eligible 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS (Cine- (Cary | 
guild. Produced by Ronald armor. 
Neame. Directed by David older si 
Lean.) sentenc 
Here is one of the best screen adap- | 
tations of a Dickens novel that we she is 
have ever seen. We confess that Dick- y , 
ens’ plots (particularly this one) are _* 
occasionally too melodramatic and im- VI-TH 
plausible for our taste. But for captur- (2 
ing the mood and vivid characteriza- Fre 
tions that make Dickens’ novels memor- Me 
able, this British film can’t be excelled. 
As you may recall, this is the dramatic This 
story of Pip, an orphan, who is left mystery 
money and property by an unknown —™ Story of 
benefactor. Anthony Wager, who plays jm #dead 
the part of hero Pip as a young boy, very sa 
is the finest child actor we’ve seen in lady w 
several years. and an 
MMMMIRACLE ON 34TH STREET @ “DI 
(20th Century-Fox. Produced by | du 
William Perlberg. Directed by : Ww 
George Seaton.) Dear 
This is a heart-warming comedy Broadv 
about a delightful old gentleman with about 
a white beard (Edmund Gwenn) who on mak 
thinks he is Santa’ Claus. Even those war eff 
crusty characters among you, who Miriam 
thought you were “wise” to the Santa | when s 
Claus legend in the first grade, may donor : 
leave this film with your faith restored. Miriam 
And in our language, that’s a miracle. " patrioti 
In Director Seaton’s language, a mir- Men, v 
acle means Macy’s department store js “im her sist 
so overcome with Christmas spirit that “3 complix 







it begins advising customers to go to 
Gimbels and other stores where they 
can get a better buy. And it means & 
young lawyer (John Payne) actually 
proves in a state court that the ge 

old man is Santa Claus. For all its gat 
ety, the film employs sound logic. 


“GREEN FOR DANGER (Individual. 
Produced by Frank Launder a 
Sidney Gilliat. Directed by Sidney ~ 
Gilliat.) ; 

This British mystery film, set m @© 

hospital, is notable for the presence of 7 

one of the most intriguing detectives) 
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Mockrill (Alastair Sim) is a welcome 
Melief from the deadpan-daredevil for- 
Mmula that has been worn to a frazzle 
by the Bogart-Ladd school of acting. 






































wer to stalk across a screen. Inspector 


The inspector is a delightfully vain 
and posturing fellow who makes no 
attempt to conceal his relish of the sus- 
pense his presence creates. 


WMTHE BACHELOR AND THE 
BOBBY-SOXER (RKO. Produced 
by Dore Schary. Directed by Irv- 
ing Reis.) 

You can imagine what happens when 

a determined and heartstrong bobby- 

soxer (Shirley Temple) decides an 

eligible and _ sophisticated bachelor 

(Cary Grant) is her knight in shining 

armor. Add to this the bobby-soxer’s 

older sister (Myrna Loy), a judge who 
sentences the bachelor to furnishing 
escort service for the kid sister until 
she recovers from her infatuation. It 
sounds like a formula for breezy com- 


edy — and is. 


VMTHE GHOST AND MRS. MUIR 
(20th Century-Fox. Produced by 
Fred Kohlmar. Directed by Joseph 
Mankiewicz.) 


This is one of your favorite light- 
mystery novels come to screen. It’s the 
story of a widow who falls in love with 
adead sea captain. Rex Harrison is the 
very salty captain. Gene Tierney is the 
lady who has to choose between him 
and an earthly lover (George Sanders). 


VMDEAR RUTH (Paramount. Pro- 
duced by Paul Jones. Directed by 
William Russell.) 


Dear Ruth is based on the lively 
Broadway comedy (by Norman Krasna) 
about a teen-aged girl who’ is bent 
on making her familyecontribute to the 
war effort. The family begins to take 
Miriam (Mona Freeman) seriously 
when she signs up her father to be a 
donor at the blood bank. On the side, 


| Miriam has been engaged in such 


patriotic activities as writing to service- 
men, using the name and picture of 
her sister Ruth (Joan Caulfield). Comic 


| complications set in when a handsome 


Air Corps lieutenant (William Holden) 
turns up expecting to marry Ruth. 


_MWELCOME STRANGER (Paro- 


mount. Prdouced by Sol C. Siegel. 
Directed by Elliott Nugent.) 

In this pleasant film Bing Crosby 

and Barry Fitzgerald turn country doc- 

tors. Young Doc Bing goes to a small 


| town, rubs old Doc Fitz the wrong 
/ Way, and then makes the old doc warm 
"8p to him after all. Bing has four new 
| "ngs: My Heart Is a Hobo, As Long 














I'm Dreaming, Make Mine Country 
, and Smile Right Back at the Sun, 
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GOSH! THIS 1S THE 


DAY FOR THE BIO 
CAMPING TRIP! 











JEEPERS! 
How'mM I 
GOING TO 


CARRY 
ALL THAT 





[ WILMER ! IF 














YOURE GOING 
youd BETTER 


START WITH 
A GOOD 


BREAK FAST 











WILL YOU CALL 
FORME, MOM- AND 
TELL HiM I'M 
CAMPING RIGHT 
HERE BY THE 


NABISCO 











Start to finish —that’s Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat! Those golden 
whole wheat biscuits have the friend- 
liest flavor ever .. . hearty, satisfy- 
ing—utterly delicious! Set off their 
crunchy goodness with plenty of 
milk .,. dress ‘em up with fresh 
fruit or jam... have ’em hot or cold! 
Any way Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
makes the kind of breakfast active 
fellows like and need. Always ask 


at the store for the original Niagara 


Palls product. 








Shoot pictures like this when it’s raining! 


Rainy? Drizzling? Then set up your 
camera indoors. 


Use flood lamps (the way profes- 
sionals do)—and make table-top pic- 
tures. Or try indoor shots of the 
family, friends, parties. It’s easy 
when you know things like: 


1. Whenever possible, use two flood 
lamps. Never group them together. 
Keep then out of the camera’s view. 


2. If you have only one lamp, place 
a mirror or sheet opposite it to re- 
flect the light back into the shadows. 
3. Turn to page 44 of Ansco’s book, 
“Better Photography Made Easy.” 
(Your dealer has a copy for you.) 
There you'll find an exposure table 
for flood lamps. 

And on page 45 of the same book, 
there’s more dope on flood lamps. 
(Size of lamp to use—distance—etc.) 

With a copy of this book in hand, 


Easy.” 





and a roll of high-speed Superpan 
Press Film in your camera—you’re 
set. Even if you make small exposure 
errors, you’ll get good pictures. For 
Ansco Superpan Press has “wide 
latitude’”’ that minimizes errors. 
Superpan Press is the original 
superspeed film of press photograph- 
ers. Try it! Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y. 





ASK FOR 





Ansco 


FILM e CAMERAS 


. tag tt +:Good. 











YOUR COPY IS WAITING! 
Today, pick up your copy of “Better Photography Made 


60 pages of pictures, examples, suggestions. The fun way 
to increase your skill with a camera. Just 25¢ at your 
nearest dealer’s. 
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Latch onto a new needle and set You 1 
that turntable spinning. Because here’s King 
our list of the best recordings we've Wa 
heard this summer. The state of your Heart 
allowance will determine how many naugl 


of these you'll want to add to your © Dre 
own record collection, but all we have 
listed are worth a listen. 

If you aren’t already a “Sharps and We 


Flats” fan, here’s how we conduct our There 
column. In every issue (except this Bobb 
one in which we'll try to bring you up © Do 
to date on the summer’s best) we will (Colt 
give you a brief description and rating We 
of current recordings. Woul 

We listen to as many records as we Hotel 
can, and we listen to all kinds of Rains 
music—jazz, swing, folk music, sym- So E 
phony, etc. We judge a pop ballad as Thor: 
a pop ballad and a concerto as a con- JAZ 


certo. To earn our #33 rating, a 
recording must measure up in three All 


respects. It must be good music— mosp 
original, interesting, and worth hearing Groo 
more than once. It must be given a good Hous 
performance, And, finally, it must be Whe: 
well recorded. This means that the best albur 
tune of the year could lose out on our Or 
top rating if an orchestra gave it a poor Indic 
performance. Flipy 

Naturally, you won’t always agree (Mu: 
with our ratings. When you don’t, let CLA! 


us know. We like to know your reac- 
tions; they keep us on our toes. He 

In addition to our record reviews, 
whenever there is space we will ty 
to have feature stories on your favorite Tc 


band leaders, ballad singers, composers, (Col 

and other music makers. oe 

Best of the Summer eae 

VOCAL st 

S’posin’.- and Celia (Musicraft). bert. 

Erskine Butterfield. M 
One For My Baby and A Little Kies 


Each Morning (Musicraft). Mel Torme. 
Passing By and I’m So Right To- 
night (Capitol). Jo Stafford. 3 
Made for Each Other and Thrill Me 
(Signature). Monica Lewis. 









































A Sunday Kind of Love and Thaté % Sc 
My’ Desire (Decca). Ella Fitzgerald. 7 bia ; 
I Have But One Heart and Ain'tcha > 
Ever Comin’ Back, Almost Like Being | Walt 
in Love and There but for You Go I © Ve 
(Columbia). Frank Sinatra. albu 
Tea for Two and My Romance (CO “HR Solo; 
lumbia). Dinah Shore and Frank Ope: 
Sinatra. Belle 
I Wish I Didn't Love You So and Wp, 








I'm So Right Tonight, Ask Anyone 3 
Who Knows and Poppa, Don't Preaem tra 
to Me (Columbia). Dinah Shore, ~@ : 
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' Things (Ill Remember You By) 
B(Black and White). Bob Hayward. 


) Man, Everything I Have Is Yours and 


| Vaughn. 


| torealbum). Boston Symphony Orches- 
| ™ conducted by Serge Koussevitsky. 







vey 


I'm Through with Love and Lover 


Body and Soul (Musicraft). Sarah 


SWING 

Come In Out of the Rain and Can 
You Look Me in the Eyes (Capitol). 
King Cole Trio. 

Walkin’ My Baby Back Home and 
Heartbreakin’ (Victor). Page Cava- 
naugh Trio. 

Dream Street and I'm So Lonesome 
] Could Cry (M-G-M). Buddy Weed 
Trio. 

We Knew It All the Time and 
There's Them That Do (Capitol). 
Bobby Sherwood. 

Don’t Tell Me and Every So Often 
(Columbia). Les Brown. 

We Knew It All the Time and 


Would You Believe Me, There’s a Small |. 


Hotel and I Get the Blues When It 
Rains, Just Plain Love and You're Not 
So Easy to Forget (Columbia). Claude 
Thornhill. 


JAZZ 

All the Things You Are, Dizzy At- 
mosphere, A Hand Fulla Gimme, 
Groovin’ High, Blue’n Boogie, Hot 
House, Ray’s Idea, and He Beeped 
When He Shoulda Bopped (Musicraft 
album). Dizzy Gillespie. 

Overture to a Jam Session, Beautiful 
Indians, Jam-a-Ditty, Sultry Sunset, 
Flippant Flurry, and Golden Feather 
(Musicraft album). Duke Ellington. 


CLASSICAL 

Handel’s Concerti Grossi (Columbia 
—three albums). Busch Chamber Play- 
ers conducted by Adolf Busch. 

Tchaikovsky's Serenade for Strings 
(Columbia album). Philadelphia Or- 
chestra conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 

Borodin’s On the Steppes of Central 
Asia (Columbia). Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted by Constant Lam- 
bert. 

Mozart’s Quartet No. 2 in E-Flat 
for Piano and Strings (Columbia al- 
bum). Budapest String Quartet with 
George Szell, piano. 

Brahms’ Sonata in F Minor (Victor 
album). William Primrose, viola, with 
William Kapell, piano. 

Schubert’s Symphony No. 9 (Colum- 
bia album). N. Y. Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Bruno 
Walter. 

Verdi’s La Traviata (Columbia—two 
albums containing complete opera). 
Soloists, chorus, and orchestra of Rome 
Opera House. Conducted by Vincenzo 
Bellezza. 

Bach’s Suites No. 2 and No. 8 (Vic- 
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| NEXT WEEK! fg = 
s~ BOHN 1SN'T THERE Yet 
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YOU'LL SURE HAVE 
TO SNAP IT UP BEFORE 
THEN EVEN TO PLACE. 


















LOOKED AS IF THE 
“BLUES” WOULD LOSE 
THE INTER-CLASS MEET... J 
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| [THE DAY OF THE BIG MEET, THE ‘WHITES 






TLL LET YOU 

IN ON A SECRET, 
PEEWEE... 

Bzzz, 8zzz/ 








HEY! WE'RE We 
SURE TAKING A 
BEATING FROM 
THOSE *BLUES’/. 




















WHAT JIM WISE TOLD JACK: 
HERE'S WHY "P-F” G/VES YOU MORE STAYING POWER 
AND PEP FOR ATHLETIC GAMES: 
1. THIS RIGID WEDGE KEEPS THE BONES OF THE FOOT 
IN THEIR NATURAL, NORMAL POSITION. 


2. THIS SPONGE RUBBER CUSHION ASSURES COM- 
FORT FOR THE SENSITIVE AREA OF THE FOOT. 
41° MEANS POSTURE FOUNDATION... A PATENTED 

FEATURE FOUND ONLY IN CANVAS SHOES MADE BY 


B.F. Goodrich ano HOOD RUBBER CO. 


*p. 























































HOORAY / GUESS THE 
THE "BLUES" WHOLE SCHOOL WILL! | P-F SHOES 
WIN ! GET *P-F” NOW! | | FoR GYM AND 
pm —_ BASKETBALL 
a has I~ — 
33 
“pipe a 
4 oy SURE IS “A 
SOLID! ; 



























CARTRIDGE CHOICE 
IS IMPORTANT! 


Choice of your rifle is important. You have to perfect your 
aiming, holding and trigger squeeze ...and JUST AS IMPOR- 
TANT, you have to shoot the right cartridge. 


It’s true that all cartridges consist of 4 parts: case, bullet, 
powder charge and primer. But—and it’s a BIG BUT, after 
you fire, it’s the accurate bullet flight between rifle and targets 
that counts. . 


That’s why Coaches will tell you shooters the country over 
prefer Xpert 22’s. They’re accurate and yet economical in price. 
Obtain Western Xpert 22’s 
from your regular source of 
supply. They are being sup- 
plied as rapidly as possible. 
Western Cartridge Co., 
East Alton, Illinois, Divi- 
sion of Olin Industries, Inc. 


For “plinking” as well as practice, shoot Xperta, 
They’re non-corrosive, smokeless, clean. 


If you’re a beginner, like the boy in the picture, we suggest a 
Winchester Model 69 Target Rifle. But, when you me an 
“‘expert’”’ don’t buy anything but a Winchester Mod (shown 
above). Its accuracy and dependability have made it the un- 
disputed leader of the small bore target rifles attested by its 
28-year leadership in State, National and International Matches. 


Moslon 


WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 





BE A RANGER... WIN A RANGER SHOOTING EMBLEM 


Write for a new, FREE, illustrated booklet, telling how to have fun shooting a rifle... 
how to shoot straight ... how to win a Ranger Shooting Emblem for your jacket. 
Start your own riffe club. Mail the coupon for your free copy today. No obligation. 





ME ’'S SERVICE BUREAU—Dept, 8-SS-C—Sporting Arms & Ammunition 
cturers’ Institute, 343 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, New York 


hace 
| nd ne nya  hntng Bae (Please print.) 
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‘Gator Boy 


(Concluded) 


heard once and then only Sammy Os- . 


ceola and Black Bull were in the. white 
jungle night. 

Closer and closer, like a shadow, 
sounding ‘gator talk, he came to that 
answering rumble. He could feel pain- 
ful heartbeats from his throat to his 
toes. Relentlessly he watched water and 
shore, but there was no motion, no rip- 
ple, no bulging eye mounds. Canoe was 
scarcely moving when he sighted the 
great wet slide. It was of a size for 
only such a one as Black Bull. 

“N-U-N-G-H.” 

The voice throbbed against Sammy 
Osceola’s ear like the sound of a huge 
drum. Somewhere right ahead, in that 
blackest patch of quivering silence, was 
Black Bull. 

Sammy Osceoia eased his breathing, 
and snapped on the light. Against the 
bank lay a motionless hulk of unbeliev- 
able width and length, with great dis- 
tance between the eye slits. Off went 
light beam; out of clothes, then out of 
canoe went Sammy Osceela. 

Black Bull saw him coming. There 
was a heavy grunt, flop of tail, and noise 
of ’gator making for safety. But he was 
not fast enongh. Seminole boy swam 
under him, put loop of capture rope on 
foreleg and pulled it tight. There was 
alligator explosion like Indian boy had 
never experienced. - 


Swift battle, fierce grunts, smash of | 


tail on water, on bank. Slapping, slash- 
ing, twisting, rolling, thudding, panting. 

Noose on other front leg . . . Don't be 
tired ... Oh please, arms ... Legs... 
Don’t be tired . . . Look out for tail 
... Now... There... Noose over 
jaws . . .Good . . . Now, back leg.. 
Careful ... Careful... Now... 

He rolled over on his back beside the 
dark, trussed, bent shape of the mighty 
‘gator; his tiredness sobbing through 
him, he waited for strength to come and 
cool him. 

When the hurting was gone from his 
chest, he reached over and. patted the 
upturned, scaly belly. He got up, stood 
waistdeep in the water by canoe, and 
ate bread and cheese and drank from his 
canteen. The jungle was loud with its 
clanking and drumming, and he lis- 
tened to everything with great happi- 
ness. 

After he had rolled ’gator down the 
bank and into canoe, there was n0 
room for him to sit except on ’gator. The 


hide hurt through his pants like the cor ; 


al. The bittern called. He grinned. 


Sammy Osceola, Seminole man, sét 3 


paddle for home. 





Reprinted by permission of Collier's ‘and 


the author. 
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.¢ and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature of all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
eo opinion on any subject and criticism 
af any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
gant to know what’s on your mind. Other 
waders do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Here at our school we find much en- 
jyment in reading your magazine. Each 
week a student in our class acts as 
teacher and quizzes us on the contents 
# this great little magazine. I believe 
that of all the wonderful articles “Boy 
fates Girl” rates highest with us. 

Sylvia Christian 

Leo School 

Grahill, Indiana 
° a ° 

Iam getting fed up with radio spon- 
srs. The longest word ever spoken is 
the one that follows the expression, 
“And now a short word from our spon- 
—.. 

I realize that advertisements keep 
dio going, but why are seven minutes 





hay What E> You Please! 


. 


out of every fifteen devoted to the mar- 
vels of writing under water with a pen 
that won’t leak? 

Unless one does his correspondence 
in the bathtub, who cares? 

Why didn’t we, in the beginning, 
adopt the English system where there 
is no advertising done on the air, and 
programs are supported by a radio tax? 
Am I the only person who would rather 
pay a little money than listen to the 
life history of an aspirin? 

He'en Maunsell 

West High School 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
e cs ° 


I have just been looking over last 
spring’s “Jam Session” in which your 
readers voted for their favorites in mu- 
sic. How could anyone today, with all 
the opportunities of hearing good jazz, 
vote for Tommy Dorsey’s Boogie Woo- 
gie and Bumble Boogie as the best jazz 
records of the year? Anyone who is 
musically minded could tell you that 
these choices are surely not rated as 





jazz. True jazz is unarranged, extempo- 
raneous, non-commercial music, played 
by a group of musicians for their own 
enjoyment. It’s not that “tripe” Tommy 
Dorsey “plays.” This goes to show that 
the majority of kids today don’t know 
the difference between swing and jazz. 

Brad White 

Ardsley (N. Y.) High School 

a Oo o 


Why doesn’t your “Following the 
Films” editor review more foreign 
films? It seems to me that seeing movies 
which were produced abroad is one of 
the best ways we have of coming to 
understand other nations. 

Casey Carr 
San Diego, California 


Until just recently foreign films were 
shown in very few theaters in this coun- 
try. Since there is not space to review 
every movie that is released, our Film 
Editor usually selects those that the 
most students will have an opportunity 
to see. However, right now foreign films 
(particularly British) are beginning to 
get wider circulation. We're glad to 
know of your interest in foreign pro- 
ductions, and our Film Editor will keep 
you posted whenever he sees a worth- 
while foreign film that will be widely 
distributed. — The Editors. 
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Ateinstorm was a major catastrophe to 
tls enthusiasts of the “Gay Nineties.” 
tavy showers turned common dirt or 
thy courts into a sea of mud, side- 
ted players for days... 





days change fot 


lov'll find great satisfaction in playing with 
Du Pont nylon tennis strings. They’re strong 
Md resilient and stand up under constant use 
id don’t fray or split. Ask for nylon strings in 
Jour next racket or restringing job. E. I. du Pont 
t Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastic Department, 








oor 509, Arlington, N. J. 
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.» Today courts that dry very rapidly 
have been developed, made with com- 
positions of cork, asphalt, slate, granite 
and many other materials.Most are play- 
able within one or two hours after rain. 


the better 


TENNIS, BADMINTON AND 


BETTER {Hit 


DU PONT NYLO 
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CHANGING COURTS - - a series by Du Pont 
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Nice to Know 


The junior member of a firm of Boston 
lawyers went to New York to consult a 
client. Wher he arrived he found he 
had unaccountably forgotten the client’s 
mame. He telegraphed his partner, 
“What is our client’s name?” 

The answer came: “Jones, Joseph H. 


Yours is Kent, Jasper T.” 
Watchman- Examiner 












HANDY HELPER'S 


What's built JINGLE 
sound QUIENETO 


What stops a 
loose-leaf, ring- 
hole tear? ¥ 
What keeps 
the pages nice 
and neat 

And guarantees 
the set’s 
complete? 




































TRY THIS TESTED WAY TO HELP 
RELIEVE BLACKHEADS AND 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED PIMPLES 


Want a clear smooth 
complexion again? Then 
cleanse face with Cuti- 
cura Soap as directed, 
next smooth on creamy, 
pleasant Cuticura Oint- 
ment. Results may sur- 
prise you! Recommended 
by many nurses. At all 
druggists. Buy today! 


ERAGRANT-MILDIY MEDICATED - 


CUTICURA 


SOAP & OINTMENT 





BOVS -1T§ FREE/ 
Send today for new book about 


“ATOMIC ENERGY” g 
and “The Wonders of Chemistry” 

Also shows how to amaze friends 
with Chemcraft magic and do 
many exciting home experiments. 
The Porter Chemical Co., 39 Prospect Ave., Hagerstown, Md. 














WHO IS YOUR BESTsweetean? 
. or nd @ou FINISH 
@ Friendship Pin 

Enc. 35¢ (with this ad) 


PEA We will ENGRAVE your 
name and his (her) FREE 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
2902 SURF AVE., Dept. SM-30, BROOKLYN 24, N.Y. 
















The Druggist Kindly Requests ... 


Advertising wasn’t always as aggres- 
sive and unabashed as it is today. Some 
50 years ago the following ad appeared 
in an American newspaper: “The pub- 
lic is kindly requested to buy this tooth 
powder, the ‘Universal Whitener.’ It is 
neither better nor cheaper than most of 
the others in my store . . . but I think 
it is just as good as any of them, and I 
particularly recommend it because it is 
made by my nephew, who is a very de- 
serving young man and hopes to be 


married soon on the strength of it.” 
National Parent-Teacher 


Hold it, Driver! 


The driver of the Washington, D, C. 
Health Department Ambulance No. 7 
is under instructions never to tell a pa- 
tient his name. His name is Joseph St. 
Peter. 

Washington Post 
Beast, Bird, or Fruit? 


A young couple who were touring 
Florida took a great liking for the fruit 
called guava. In fact they liked it so 
much that they ordered a box shipped 
to their home. It didn’t come for a long 
time. They inquired anxiously at the 
express office. Finally they went away 
on an automobile trip and forgot about 
it. When they returned they found a 
note from the express office. 

The note read: “Your guava has ar- 
rived. We think he is dead.” 


The Smart Traveler 


Not Just What He Had in Mind 


Peter Lind Hayes, the comedian, 
asked Burl Ives, who sings ballads about 
the outdoors, if he knew where he could 
get an apartment. 

Ives replied: “Apartment? Boy, you're 
getting soft. Why don’t you live out in 
the open air, let old Mother Nature cov- 
er you with a blanket of stars and have 
the blue firmament above as a roof?” 

“Frankly,” said Hayes, “I had in mind 


something a bit smaller.” 
David Gordon, Coronet 


Ever Constant, Ever True 


A famous European king greatly ad- 
mired a beautiful court lady. One day 
he asked her age: She replied, “Your 
majesty, I am 25.” 

Five years later he again put the 
same question to her. She again replied 
“Your majesty, I am 25.” 

“See here,” said the king, “you told 
me that five years ago.” 








“Certainly,” she said. “I am not one 





















The Saturday Evening Post 
“It won’t be any cinch tonight. The 
crowd seems to be against us!” 


of those ladies who say one thing one 
day and another the next.” 
Townsend National Weekly 
Now Are You Satisfied? 


“Half the City Council Are Crooks,” 
was the glaring headline. A retraction 
in full was demanded of the editor un- 
der penalty of arrest. Next afternoon 
the heading read, “Half the City Coun- 
cil Aren’t Crooks.” 

Cosgrove’s Magazine 
A Grave Question 


One of the most famous critical re 
views of all time was the one done by 
an editor of the Rising Sun, an Indiana 
newspaper. The occasion was the open- 
ing night of a local performance of 
Hamlet. The criticism ran something 
like this: 

“Among scholars there has long been 
a dispute as to whether the works at- 
tributed to Shakespeare were written 
by Shakespeare or by Bacon. The editor 
of this paper has hit upon’a satisfactory 
way of settling for all time this ancient 
question. Let the tombs of both be 
opened. The one who turned over in his 
grave last night was the author of 
Hamlet!” 

Irvin 8. Cobb, Encore 
Momentous Step 


Jimmy Durante: “You should see my 
livin’ room! What a luxurious carpet. 
When you step on it you sink down six 
feet.” 

Garry Moore: “How come?” 


Jimmy Durante: “No floor.” 
Jimmy Durante-Garry Moore Show, CBS 
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Wane to take a gal’s mind oft her books @ 


( wn You’re human. Sure you do! So, to your line 

, why not add part of our line? \ 
é Our “Back to School” specials in real Scots a 
plaids, vigorous stripes, or pluperfect fou- 
A a lards. Nice for classwork. Nice for lasswork. 

' Yes, they tie with a fine, full knot. 

Evening Post 
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Color Photograph by John Paul Pen 












“6 oheatters thay are wanted moe” 


SHEAFFER’S THREESOMES 


“TRIUMPH” pen for personalized character writing—for putting you on 
paper. 16 different points of 14-K gold to select from. 


STRATOWRITER, the most dependable ball-tip writing instrument—for permas 
nent notes in red, green or blue—for making carbons, addressing packages. 


FINELINE pencil—for figuring, jotting notes, memos, sketching, and erasable 


; writing. Its patented Sleeve-Tip reduces lead breakage. talons ats thick or 
Skup, America’s favorite thin, for all mechanical pencils. 
writing fluid—12 colors, 4 per- Illustrated, Sentinel Deluxe Threesome for Men, $30.00; no federal tax. Smoother, stronger, grit-free! 
manent, 8 washable. Don't just Available in Black, Blue, Red, 
write it— Skrip-it in your school Green and Indelible. Flip-toP 


colors! Regular size, 25c. = economy package, 25c. School 
School size, 1 5c. kK 2 A b F é size, 15c, 
( i Ww \ ffer Pen Co 


LISTEN EVERY SUNDAY to SHEAFFER'S PARADE with Carmen Cavallaro—NBC Complete Network: 2 P.M. East. Standard Time; 3 P.M. East. Daylight Time 
LISTEN EVERY SATURDAY to SHEAFFER'S ADVENTURERS CLUB—CBS Complete Network: 10:30 A.M. East. Standard Time: 11:30 A.M. East. Daylight Time 
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DRAMA OF PALESTINE (pp. 5, 6) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Although Palestine is no bigger than 
Vermont, it is a center of world wide 
attention. To understand the problem 
which the U. N. is trying to settle to- 
day, it is necessary to reach back into 
$000 years of Middle East history. The 
Jews made their way to Palestine, the 
Promised Land,” after their escape 
fom slavery in Egypt, 3,000 years ago. 
In Palestine, they developed the great 
md original idea of worshiping a 
ingle god. In the first century A.D. 
the Romans drove many Jews from 
Palestine, and they were scattered 
throughout the world. 

In the seventh century A.D. the 
Arabs expanded their influence through- 
out the Near and Middle East into Eu- 
wpe. Arabs settled in Palestine and 
later fell under the rule of the Turks. 
The Turks were, in turn, defeated in 
World War I and the British were per- 
mitted to contro] Palestine under a 
league of Nations mandate. 

In the last hundred years Palestine 
has assumed vital importance to the 
British as a base to protect its “life- 
line” to India and as an outlet for the 
al which is being drained from the 
Middle East. The oil pipe lines which 
nn through Palestine make it an area 
of interest to the United States, Rus- 
ia, and other countries which seek to 
develop further the oil resources of 
Iran, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia. 

The clash of interests is more deeply 
§ complicated by the Jewish desire for an 
D independent state in Palestine. This has 

been a demand of Jewish Zionists since 
@ the 19th century. The Jews claim they 
9 were promised a homeland in Palestine 
7 by the British in the Balfour Declara- 
§ ton of 1917. Arab leaders contest the 
ight of the British to make a Jewish 
tate of Palestine. The British have 
§ greed to restrict immigration of Jews 
t) Palestine and have aroused vigorous 
protest by Jews who have nowhere to 
um since the scourge of Nazism in 
Europe. 

A special committee of the U. N. 

has just completed an investigation of 


































! nick or Ne problem. There have been many in- 
al pencils. vestigations in the last quarter of a 
grit-free! century. Will the U. N. succeed in 
~~ vo ringing peace to the Holy Land? 

2, Flip-to 

5c, School A LESSON PLAN 


him 


To have pupils understand the back- 
found of the Palestine problem and 
cenflicting nationalisms which make 
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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


a solution of the problem a step in the 
direction of world peace. 


Assignment 


1. Explain the role played by each 
of the following in the history of Pal- 
estine: (a) Jews before the first cen- 
tury A.D.; (b) Romans; (c) Arabs in 
Mohammed’s time; (d) Turks. 

2. What is the Balfour Declaration? 
How has it been regarded by (a) Jews; 
(b) Arabs; (c) the present British gov- 
ernment? 

3. Why are each of the following na- 
tions deeply interested in the settlement 
of the Palestine problem: (a) Britain; 
(b) United States; (c) Russia? 

4. Discuss briefly the different points 
of view of Jews and the Arab League 
towards Palestine. 


Motivation 


Turn to the cover map of World 
Week. If you were a member of the 
United Nations committee investigating 
the Palestine problem, would you have 
been concerned with the history of 
Palestine 3,000 years ago? Defend your 
point of view. 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Why is Palestine spoken of as the 
“Promised Land” in the Old Testament? 
(The Jews had been enslaved in Egypt. 
When they escaped, they wandered in 
the desert for many years on the way 
to the land which was spoken of by 
Moses as the “Promised Land” — a land 
of milk and honey.) 

2. What connection is there between 
the Romans and the Zionist demand 
for a Jewish state in Palestine today? 
(The Jewish nation was conquered, and 
driven from its homeland by the Ro- 
mans in the first century A.D. Since 
that time Jews have not had a national 
state. Many Jewish displaced persons 
look to Palestine as a homeland.) 

8. Palestine is the cross-roads of 
three major religions, What is the mean- 
ing of the expression “cross-roads” in 
this connection? (Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam have met in Palestine, where 
leaders of each religion have lived with 
large numbers of their followers. Pales- 
tine is regarded as a Holy Land by Jew, 
Christian, and Moslem.) 

4. Why are the British so deeply 
involved in Palestine at the present 
time? (Proximity of Palestine to the 
Suez Canai, a vital link in the tradi- 
tional British lifeline to the Far East; 
Palestine as an outlet for the oil of the 
Middle East — oil being a vital resource 
in a tense world; the British were given 





a mandate over Palestine by the League 
of Nations.) 

5. How has nationalism in the Near 
East been a threat to British influence? 
(Arab nationalism has driven the Brit- 
ish from Egypt and Trans-Jordan; the 
French position, too, has been weak- 
ened; Jews have been demanding a na- 
tional state; Arabs have resisted this 
demand, thus complicating the British 
position and adding greatly to the costs 
of Palestine’s administration. ) 


Application 

A special committee of the U. N. 
has just completed an investigation of 
the Palestine problem. If you were a 
member of the committee, what solu- 
tion of the problem would you recom- 
mend? 


ACTIVITIES 


1, Watch your daily newspapers for 
news of Palestine. Clip significant items, 
paste them. Along side of each clipping, 
indicate the name of the newspaper, 
date, and a brief summary of the con- 
tents of the clipping. Pictures, too, may 
be included in the scrap-book. 

2. Prepare a script for a play about 
Palestine. Write one scene in which an 
Arab League leader, a Zionist, and a 
member of the British government are 
testifying before the U. N. commit- 
tee. A member of the committee is 
questioning the characters. 

3. Look up Palestine in a recent is- 
sue of the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature. Make a list of five articles 
on the problem. Read one of them and 
summarize its contents briefly. 

4. Interview an adult whom you re- 
gard as well informed. Ask him what 
he thinks is the cause of the trouble in 
Palestine and what should be done 
about it. Report to the class. 


REFERENCES 


Books: Behind the Silken Curtain, by 
Bartley C. Crum. Simon & Schus- 
ter, 1947, $3. 

A Palestine Picture Book. Schocken 
Books, 1947, $5, 

Pamphlets: Arab League in World Poli- 
tics. Foreign Policy Reports, 8 
West 40th St., NYC. 25c. 

Arab Progress in Palestine. Institute 
of Arab-American Affairs, 160 
Broadway, NYC. 50c. 

What's the Problem in Palestine? 
National Institute of Social Rela- 
tions, 1029 17th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 10c. 

Articles: “Plain Talk About Palestine,” 
American Mercury, July 1947, 
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“Opposing Views on Palestine,” 
United Nations World, May 1947, 

“Formula for Troubled Palestine,” 
New York Times Magazine, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1947. 

Organizations: Institute of Arab-Ameri- 

can Affairs, 160 Broadway, NYC. 

American Zionist Emergency Council, 
342 Madison Avenue, NYC. 


FILM 
Palestine. March of Time Forum Edi- 
tion — Consult your local film library. 


OIL FOR ALL (pp. 8, 9) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 

The industrialization of nations has 
greatly increased the demand for pe- 
troleum products. Oil is not only vital 
to the operation of peacetime industry, 
but it is essential to the conduct of 
modern war, Numerous examples of the 
uses of petroleum products are included 
in the article. Except for the United 
States and Russia, the greatest oil sup- 
plies are in farming rather than indus- 
trial countries. This has resulted in great 
competition for oil supplies. The poli- 
tics of the Middle East, for example 
(see “Backstage at the Drama of Pales- 
tine”), is complicated by the competi- 
tion of British, Russian, French, Dutch, 
and American oil companies for the oil 
resources of Iraq, Iran, and Arabia. 


ASSIGNMENT 

1. Locate on the cover map of World 
Week the countries in the Middle East 
which have oil deposits. List them. 
Make a separate list of those countries 
not in the Middle East which have 
major oil deposits. 

2. In parallel columns list the peace- 
time and wartime uses of petroleum 
products. 

3. Describe the role played by the 
United States in the competition for oil. 

4. The effect of oil companies operat- 
ing in backward countries has been 
both good and bad. Explain fully. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. Look at the cover map of World 
Week. How does it help to explain the 
German drive toward the Caucasus 
(bordering Black Sea) in World War 
II? 

2. Why is the competition for oil a 
threat to world peace? 

3. If you were a native of Iraq, 
would you oppose or encourage the in- 
vestments of foreign oil companies in 
your country? Explain. 

4. What effect has World War II had 
on the oil resources uf the United States? 
What part are American corporations 
playing in the competition for oil in 
the Middle East? 

5. Why is the demand for oil so 
great? 

6. In a joint statement, the secre- 





taries of our War and Navy depart- 
ments recently said: “The military 
forces consider that American oil inter- 
ests in foreign petroleum are essential 
to our national defense.” Explain. 


ALL THE WORLD WATCHES 
THE MIDDLE EAST (COVER MAP) 


MAP INTERPRETATION 


1. Name the countries in which there 
are important oil deposits, according 
to the cover map. (U.S.S.R., Iran, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia.) Impress upon students 
the significance of such symbols as the 
super-structure of an oil well to indi- 
cate presence of oil in an area on the 
map. 

2. In what part of Iraq are there 
known oil deposits? (northern) 

In what part of Iran are there 
known oil deposits? (southwestern) 

In what part of Saudi Arabia are 
there known oil deposits? (eastern) 





The bronze Achievement 
Key is again available for 
award to the student in 
your class making the best 
record for the semester in 
the WORLD WEEK CITIZEN- 
SHIP QUIZ. Each classroom 
teacher may obtain one 
key. Write to WORLD 
WEEK, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


3. What part does Palestine play in 
piping oil from the Middle East to the 
Mediterranean Sea? (One pipe line 
from northern Iraq passes through 
northern Trans-Jordan and central Pal- 
estine to the sea.) 

4. Name the seven Arab League 
states. (Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Trans- 
Jordan, Iraq, Yemen, Lebanon, and 
Syria. ) 

5. Name the countries bordering 
Palestine. (Lebanon, Syria, Trans-Jor- 
dan, and Egypt.) 

6. Through what country was the 
Suez Canal dug? (Egypt) 

7. Name the four seas pictured on 
the map. (Mediterranean, Red, Black, 
Caspian. ) 

8. Why is Cyprus marked with 
barbed wire? (Although there is no key 
to the map which explains this symbol, 
students should learn to tie current his- 
tory to its geographical location. It has 
become quite common for newspapers 
and periodicals to use symbols on maps 


-had embarked for 


with the expectation that readers wil] 
quickly grasp their significance. In the 
present instance, the barbed wire is a 
reminder that thousands of Jews, who 


Palestine, were 
turned back by the British and forced 
to remain in Cyprus to await their tun 
for admission under the existing im- 
migration laws.) 

Note to Teachers: World Week plans 
to present at least one map a week, 
which can be used to develop in stu- 
dents greater skill in map interpreta- 
tion. 


COMMUNITY CLOSE-UPS: 
THE TARRYTOWNS (pp. 10, 11) 


DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


During the week of September 14 to 
20, citizens of Tarrytown and North 
Tarrytown will celebrate United Na- 
tions Week. The towns are incorporated 
villages, located 25 miles above New 
York City on a bend of the Hudson 
River. The villages are similar to other 
towns in the United States where there 
are many national groups, churches, 
and every trade and income level. They 
were picked to highlight United Na- 
tions Week because in many ways they 
are typical American communities, 

Although Tarrytown and North Tar- 
rytown are separate villages, they share 
such common facilities as a hospital 
and library. There is, however, much 
duplication of services, which explains 
a movement by taxpayers in both com- 
munities to consolidate the villages. 

The present article is the first in a 
series describing efforts of certain towns 
and cities to meet the needs of their 
people. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. How can United Nations Week 
help the cause of world peace? 

2. If you were in charge of the 
United Nations Week celebration in our 
community, what is one activity which 
you would include? Why? 

3. If our city (town) were divided 
into two independent cities, what prob- 
lems would it create? 


REFERENCES 

“United Nations Week: The Tarty- 
town Plan.” This guide for community 
activity is available from the American 
Association for the United Nations, 45 
East 65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

Teachers and students can obtain 
information on school cooperation with 
United Nations Week from The Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
ee oF 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz (pp. 11, 12) 

Drama of Palestine: A. 4, 3, 1, 2, 5. 

B. a-l; b-4; c-l; d-2; e-l; fl; ss 
h-1; i-3; j-4; k-4; 1-4; m-3; n-2; 0-3. 
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Youth Council (civics). 


(civics); ‘‘Worth Repeating.” 


COMING — Next Four Issues 


September 22 — New Hope for Europe: the Marshall Plan (interna- 
tional feature); Divided India (geography); the 200-inch Telescope 
(science); When Teen-Agers Get Together: the Madison, Wisconsin, 


September 29 — Great Britain (international feature); the British Em- 
pire today (geography); how the newspaper serves Louisville, 
Kentucky (civics); ‘Worth Repeating.” 

October 6 — World Trade and the ITO (international feature); Wool 
(economic geography); the safety program of Logan, Utah (civics.) 

October 13 — Indonesia (international feature); the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan (geography); the Dallas, Texas, community center program 





SEPTEMBER 22 ISSUE 
Marshall Plan: Newsweek, June 

16, 1947, p. 25. 

“Backing Away from the Truman 
Doctrine,” Christian Century, 
June 25, 1947, p. 790. 

‘Doing Business in Two Worlds,” 
Business Week, July 26, 1947, p. 
15. 

“How History Is Made: The Mar- 
shall Plan,” New Republic, July 
7, 1947, p. 117. 

Divided India: Independence of 
India, by P. Talbot. Foreign Policy 
Assoc., 22 E. 38th St., NYC. 24pp., 
1947, 25c. 

“Britain’s Proposals on India,” For- 
eign Policy Report, June 15, 1947. 

‘Divided India,” Nation, June 14, 
1947, p. 702. 

‘Last Days of Empire,” Newsweek, 
July 7, 1947, p. 36. 

‘Divided India,” United Nations 
World, July 1947, p. 5. 

‘India: past, present, and the fu- 
ture,” by T. Das, Political Science 
Quarterly, June 1947, p. 295. 


SEPTEMBER 29 ISSUE 
Britain Fights for Life: “Britain: 

loser in two wars,” Forum, June 1947, 

p. 481. 

‘British government's decision to 
cut newsprint imports,” Nation, 
July 26, 1947, p. 85. 

‘Economic Outlook of the United 
Kingdom,” American Economic 
Review, May 1947, p. 12. 

‘Bad News,” Time, July 21, 1947, 
p. 28. 

‘England in Sun and Shadow,” 
_ Digest, August 1947, p. 
36. 

‘Sun Never Sets on Trouble for 
Britain,” World Week, February 
17, 1947, p. 14. 











‘adia’s Destiny: Freedom or Frag- 





BACKGROUND READING FOR FUTURE WORLD WEEK 
ARTICLES 


ments,” World Week, April 1, 
1947, pp. 5-6. 
“Here Britain Stands,” 
Graphic, July 1947, p. 384. 
“Behind Bevins’ Blast,” Newsweek, 
June 30, 1947, p. 31. 


OCTOBER 6 


World Trade: Proposed interna- 
tional trade organization, by C. T. 
White. American Peace Society, 734 
Jackson Pl., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., 15e. 

World Trade or World Anarchy, by 
Alfred Crofts. Social Science 
Foundation, c/o U of Denver, 
Denver 10, Colo. 5c. 

“Some Wool Over the Ayes,” News- 
week, June 9, 1947, p. 34. 

“World Trade Problems at Geneva,” 
United Nations Bulletin, July 1, 
1947, p. 27. 

“International Trade Practices un- 
der the International Trade Or- 
ganization Charter,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, July 1947, p. 
380. 

“Russia and the International Trade 
Organization,” American Econom- 
ic Review, May 1947, p. 624. 


OCTOBER 13 


Indonesia: “Hornet's Nest in Indo- 
nesia,” Nation, August 2, 1947, p. 
124. 

“Police Measures,” Time, August 4, 
1947, p. 50. 

“Recolonialization,” Time, July 28, 
1947, p. 19. 

“Police Measures or War?” News- 
week, August 4, 1947, p. 42. 

“So the Dutch Are at War,” New Re- 
public, August 4, 1947, p. 117. 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: ‘‘Who 

Should Rule the Sudan?” Nationa, 

May 10, 1947, p. 540. 


Survey 
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Off the Press 


American Planning, by Cleveland Rod- 
gers. Harpers, 1947. 290 pp., $3. 
The author was appointed to the first 

planning commission of New York City 

in 1938 and is one of the active leaders 
in the cause of planning in this coun- 
try. In this volume he has collected 
some of the evidence which makes it 
clear that planning of housing, and 
other economic and social aspects of 
planning, go back a long way in Ameri- 
can history. He was reassured “to find 

that planning is not a recent alien im- 

portation. Most of the controversy 

seems to be over who is to do the plan- 
ning.” 

In attempting to cover too much 
ground, much of it imaginatively from 
the air, Rodgers has written a sketchy 
book which does not make for interest- 
ing reading. It is the kind of book 
which should be approached from the 
vantage point of the index, for it is a 
guide to planning and lack of planning 
in our history, 


Meet the Atoms, by O. R. Frisch. A. A. 

Wyn, 1947. 226 pp., $3. 

Dr. Frisch is one of the British team 
of experts who helped with the atom 
bomb project. He does not discuss the 
bomb in Meet the Atoms, but devotes 
himself to setting forth and explaining 
the whole background of experiment 
and discovery which led to the release 
of atomic power. The book is intended 
for the layman, and it is devoid of com- 
plicated mathematical formulae. A 
knowledge of elementary physics will 
help readers who wish to improve their 
understanding of atomic power. 


News and 


Americans of Negro Lineage Map. 
You have seen large colored maps of 
America’s natural resources, places of 
historical interest, etc. To this type of 
graphic teaching aids is added a sig- 
nificant map of Americans of Negro 
Lineage. A map of the United States 
is illustrated with pictures of American 
Negroes from Crispus Attucks to the 
tap-dancing Nicholas Brothers. There is 
a brief story beneath each figure which 
can be read if the map is held at eye 
level. The size of the map is 29% inches 
by 39% inches, and it can be obtained 
for 50 cents from the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
w Y. 10 

Howarp L. Hurwrrz 
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UNITED NATIONS SEAL 





What's the total membership of the UN Security Council? 


How many permanent members of the UN Security Council? 


Who is America’s UN Ambassador? 





Who is the UN Secretary-General? 





How often does the General Assembly meet?_ 





What is a plenary session? 


Cau Your Students Pace This 
Oue Minute UN Zucz ° 








What does UNESCO stand for? 





What city will be the home of the UN? 





What are the official languages of the UN? 


Where does the UN Security Council meet? 


THEY MAY COME OUT WITH FLYING COLORS — BUT 
THERE’S SO MUCH MORE THEY MUST KNOW ABOUT THE UN 


Here’s how every student can have his own 
FREE copy of The United Nations at Work, 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ full-scale hand- 
book tracing the development, organization 
and functions of the United Nations . . . sim- 
plified vocabulary . . . wealth of maps and 
charts . . . introduction by Trygve Lie... 


page after page of vital UN information. 


Place your classroom subscription order fe 
WORLD WEEK NOW .. 


subscribes will receive his own individu 


. each student 


copy FREE as a supplement to the Octobé 
20th issue of WORLD WEEK. Use the ce 
venient coupon below — indicate your ord 
— tear off coupon and put it in the mai 
TODAY. . 


IN ADDITION — get the beautiful wall chart — Flags of the 
United Nations in Full Color (22” x 28”) — ready to hang in 
your classroom. FREE with each final order of ten or more 
classroom subscriptions to WORLD WEEK. 


FREE TRIAL 
To bring WORLD WEEK to your students: 


1. Indicate the number of copies of WORLD WEEK you will need 
for the students in your class. (This may be an estimate 


2. You will receive the exact number of copies ordered within 
a few days 


3. During the 3-WEEK TRIAL PERIOD, you may revise your order 
n any way. You will receive a final order card for that 
purpose. 


4. You pay only for the number of subscriptions on your final 
order. 

5. It costs nothing to try WORLD WEEK — and 
very little to USE it. ONLY 50c PER STUDENT 
PER SEMESTER (Sixteen Big Issues!) 


eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee PLEASE TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL COUPON TODAY ome oes om oe oe eo eo ee ee ee ee oe 


SUBSCRIPTION 


PLAN 
PLEASE SEND ME 
WORLD WEEK 


copies of 





Address 





School 








I svceccccmscndvesantisinesss/ UN paves seinen 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
e 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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